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Eightieth Annual Meeting of the I. S. T. A. 
PROGRAM 


Centennial Building, Springfield, 
December 26-27-28, 1933 


GENERAL THEME: OUR EDUCATIONAL fe 
OUTLOOK 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday Evening, December 26 
7:45—Association Singing, Directed by Mr. John L. Hoff. 


8:00—Address, “The Present Peril and Its Challenge to 
Us,” President F. Blanche Preble. 


8:20—Appointment of Committees by the President. 
8:40—Address, Governor Paul V. McNutt of Indiana. 


Immediately after adjournment the Committee on Nomina- 


F. Blanche Preble, President tions will meet in the front of the Auditorium. Mr. Frank 


N. M. Mason 


A. Jensen is chairman, and all members of the state com- Chmn. Executive Committee 
mittees on appropriations, legislation, and resolutions are 


members. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 27 


8:45—Call to Order by President F. Blanche Preble. 
Report of Committee on Credentials, Mr. Fred L. 
Biester, Chairman. 


9:00—Seating of Delegates. 


9:15—Report of Director of the N.E.A., Mr. A. L. Whit- 
tenberg. 


9:35—Report of Secretary, Robert C. Moore. 
10:00—Report of Director of Research, Lester R. Grimm. 
10:20—Association Singing, Directed by Mr. Hoff. 


10:40—Report of Committee to Write Pension Bill, Mr. 
N. M. Mason, Chairman. 


11:00—Report of Committee on Resolutions, Mr. Frank 
A. Jensen, Chairman. 


11:45—New Business. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday Afternoon, December 27 
1:30—Association Singing, Directed by Mr. Hoff. 


1:45—Report of Committee on Nominations, Mr. F. A. 
Jensen, Chairman. Election of Officers. 


2:00—Report of Committee on Legislation, Mr. N. M. 
Mason, Chairman. 


2:40—Report of Committee on Co-operation with the IIli- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teachers, Mr. Floyd 
T. Goodier, Chairman. 


2:50—Report of Treasurer, Charles McIntosh. 


3 :00—Address, “The President’s Recovery Program and 
the Educational Outlook,” Dr. Paul H. Douglas. 


3:50—New and Unfinished Business. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday Evening, December 27 


7:45—Musical Recital by Male Quartette, The Chicago 
Singers. 


:-45—Address, “The Renewal of America,” Dr. Glenn 


Frank. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Forenoon, December 28 
3:45—Association Singing, Directed by Mr. Hoff. 


9:00—Report of Committee on Teacher Training, Mr. 


Karl L. Adams, Chairman. 


9:20—Report of Committee on State School Fund, Mr. 
J. B. McManus, Chairman. 


9:45—Report of Pupils Reading Circle, Mr. D. F. 


Nickols, Chairman. 


10:00—Report of Committee on Larger District Unit, Mr. 


H. H. Schroeder, Chairman. 
10:30—Report of Auditing Committee. 


10:40—Report of Committee on Appropriations, Miss A. 
Lulu Hili, Chairman. 


11:00—Report of Board of Directors, Mrs. F. Blanch: 
Preble, Chairman. 


11:30—New and Unfinished Business. 
Adjournment. 
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® YES, it has happened—in Illinois. The faithful teacher 

underpaid for years and now unpaid for months has had 
to accept aid from the Red Cross. She cashed her district 
orders and managed to struggle on as long as orders had 
any cash value. Finally they could not be sold at any 
price. She borrowed on her insurance policy—her last 
resource—and now for the physical needs of life she leans 
on the Red Cross in her weary hours. 

Can children receive the service they deserve when 
teachers are worried and distracted? Can schools be 
“thorough and efficient" as promised in our State Consti- 
tution when teachers suffer and are in actual want? 

Yet some of our local districts can do no more than they 
are doing. They are bonded beyond the constitutional 
limit of the valuation that can be placed on their gullied 
clay hillsides and their rows of humble miners’ shacks; all 
credit except that that their teachers give is gone. They 
are ashamed in some cases of the meager salaries prom- 
ised. Over 9,000 teachers in our State are promised LESS 


than $728 for the year, the equivalent wage for “unskilled 
factory labor" under the general N. R. A. code. Now 
even many of these promises must go unfilled. 

Districts of Illinois owe their teachers $23,000,000 in 
back salaries. The State owes the districts half of this 
amount from the distributive fund. Our general per capita 
expenditure for school expenditures is but 25th even 
though we rank among the leading states in average per 
capita wealth, per capita retail sales, and per capita in- 
come. lllinois ranks but thirty-ninth among the states 
in the percentage of school expenditures derived 
from state sources. 

Many states have enacted emergency laws the last few 
years to help maintain school standards on an efficiency 
basis by granting additional state support; Illinois has done 
little. The schools of the Nation have cut current expendi- 
tures about one-fifth the last three years. The cut in llli- 
nois has been more severe—about one-third. How long 


can this go on? L. R. G. 
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December, 1933 


By S. B. SULLIVAN 
West Frankfort 


® IN no section of the State of Illinois, 

or perhaps of the entire country, 
have the schools suffered more from 
the present economic conditions thari 
in Southern Illinois, particularly in 
Franklin and Williamson Counties. 
Four definite causes have brought 
about these conditions. 

The first is the tremendous decre- 
ment in the turnover of money in these 
Southern Illinois Counties because of 
the labor situation. The case of Wil- 
liamson County will serve to illustrate 
this point. In Williamson County in 
1923 the pay roll from the coal mines 
alone amounted to $14,250,000. In 
1932, the mine pay roll had been re- 
duced to $2,500,000. In 1923 the rail- 
roads released in Williamson County 
$1,723,860 while in 1932 they released 
only $501,996. These reductions in 
income range from 70 per cent to 82 
per cent. Of course, these conditions 
had their effect on every activity and 
the bad results were not confined to 
the schools but the illustrations will 
serve to show why it became im- 
possible for small taxpayers who are 
dependent upon wages, to pay their 
taxes as in earlier years. 

The second cause for the school 
dilemma is the decrease in the assessed 
valuations of school districts. This is 
not confined to Southern Illinois but 
is common to all parts of the State. 
Specific illustrations will serve to show 
what havoc this decline has brought 
about. 

The West Frankfort Grade School 
District had an assessed valuation in 
1928 of $5,009,000. After that date the 
valuation gradually dropped to $3,- 
037,000 iri 1933 leaving only 60 per 
cent of what it was at the former date. 
The assessed valuation of the West 
Frankfort High-School District over 
the same period of years has fallen 
from $9,000,000 to $5,400,000 again 
leaving only 60 per cent of the as- 
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The Impending School Crisis 
in Southern Illinois 


And you, America, 


from Leaves of Grass. 








sessed valuation at the earlier date, 
This constitutes a per pupil assessed 
valuation of approximately $4,700 as 
compared with a per pupil valuation 
running as high as $60,000 in some 
other parts of the state. These two in- 
stances are not selected as the worst 
examples of depreciated values but are 
typical of what has taken place over 
all Southern Illinois. Two causes have 
contributed to these depreciated values. 
First, the natural decrease in property 
values brought about by the general 
economic conditions and second, the 
action of Boards of Review in differ- 
ent counties in slashing the assessed 
valuation of all properties in the 
county on the appeal of taxpayers’ 
organizations. 

The third cause for our present 
school condition is the increased de- 
linquencies in tax collections. While 
tax collections have remained high in 
some counties of the State, in other 
counties the delinquencies have been 
so great as to threaten the very exist- 
ence of all governmental activities. 
On October 1, the county collector of 
Franklin County reported that only 
60 per cent of the taxes due in 1933 
had been paid. This was not the low- 
est percentage in the state but was 
near the bottom. Williamson County 
reported collections amounting to 50 
per cent. (Compare this with Effingham 
County’s 100 per cent collections.) 

Added to the decrease in assessed 
valuations of school districts and the 
increase of tax delinquencies there has 
been in many high-school districts a 
considerable increase in enrollments. 
In the case of the West Frankfort 
High School during the years that 
assessed valuations have been de- 
creasing, the enrollment has increased 
25 per cent, so that the per pupil 


Cast you the real reckoning for your present? 
The lights and shadows of your future—good or evil? 
To girlhood, boyhood look—the Teacher and the School. 


—WALT WHITMAN, "An Old Man's Thought of School" 














revenue for operating the high school 
based on the average daily attendance 
of 1933 is approximately 33 1/3 per 
cent of what it was in 1929. Again 
this one illustration is merely typical 
of what has happened in many other 
districts in our section of the State. 

The fourth cause for our school 
emergency lies in the failure of the 
State to meet its obligation to the ele- 
mentary school districts. Referring 
again to the situation of West Frank- 
fort, the State Distribution Fund paid 
the West Frankfort elementary district 
this year only 64% per cent of its 
claims. Of course this distributable 
fund as it operates at the present time 
offers no handicap to high-school dis- 
tricts, since high-school districts have 
not shared in the distribution of the 
fund. The condition does create a tre- 
mendous handicap, however, for those 
elementary districts of the State that 
have insufficient taxing power to main- 
tain their schools. 

Combining these four elements that 
have operated to cut school revenue, 
the obstacle is one that is almost in- 
surmountable in Southern Illinois at 
the present time and will certainly 
close many schools in the near future 
unless substantial school relief is ob- 
tained at once. A brief survey of the 
results of these economic conditions 
on our schools will substantiate this 
statement. 

Throughout our section of the State 
the retrenchment program has been 
great. Nearly all of the schools are 
operating with fewer teachers than in 
previous years and many of the schools 
have cut from their curricula such 
courses as manual training, home 
economics, music and art. The size of 


classes has been increased and teachers 
(Continued on page 128) 
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Why the Junior High School? 


The elementary schools cover eight years for no better 
reason than that Horace Mann, when he went to Germany 
to find a school to imitate, imitated the wrong one, and 
imposed on this country as a preparatory unit a school that 
was terminal in its native land. . . . There is no reason for 


By CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


@ IT seems necessary to state once 

more the reasons for the organiza- 
tion of junior high schools. The ac- 
tion of the Board of Education of the 
city of Chicago in decreeing the aban- 
donment of junior high schools in this 
city has been followed by agitation in 
favor of a similar step in many smaller 
communities. 

It should be noted that the only rea- 
sons given by the Chicago board for 
abandoning the junior high schools 
were that the city needed the buildings 
for other types of schools, especially 
senior high schools, and that the 
courses provided by junior high 
schools in home economics, physical 
education, and shop work are expen- 
sive. The program of retrenchment 
was represented as purely and simply 
one of economy. 

Any board of education which is 
disposed to follow the example of the 
Chicago board should find out whether 
any real economy has been effected. 
The evidence which up to this time has 
become available seems to indicate 
that the new program of the Chicago 
school system is a complete failure 
so far as economy is concerned. 

The junior high school movement 
is the result of a gradual improvement 
in educational methods and in school 
organization. The elementary schools 
of the United States offered a very 
meager curriculum during the years 
from 1800 to 1870. The Commissioner 
of Education has estimated that in 
1840 the average American citizen had 
only 208 days of schooling in his life- 
time. In 1870 the number of days of 
schooling of the average citizen had 
risen to 582. These figures give some 
indication of the limitations of ele- 
mentary education during the first 
three quarters of the past century. 

The length of the school year was 
short in early days; teachers were for 
the most part untrained; textbooks 
were of poor mechanical workmanship 
and limited in content. The meager 
curriculum is readily understood when 
all these facts are considered. 


fet the work of the 


ating Horace Mann's mistake. It is now established 
primary school can be accomplished in 


six years.—ROBERT HUTCHINS before the N. E. A., Chi- 


cago, 1933. 


Since 1870 improvements have been 
made in every phase of school organ- 
ization and instruction. It would be 
a serious indictment of the schools of 
this country if in 1910, when junior 
high schools began to appear, it had 
not become evident that the rudimen- 
tary subjects which used to constitute 
the whole curriculum of the elemen- 
tary school were being covered in less 
than eight years. The fact is that in 
1910, because of improvements in 
American education, the necessity was 
felt in all parts of the country of in- 
troducing a new and richer content 
into the seventh- and eighth grades. 
Before the name “junior high school” 
was invented, progressive schools in 
such widely separated centers as Berk- 
eley, California; Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; Columbus, Ohio; and Concord, 
New Hampshire, were reconstructing 
the upper grades of their elementary 
schools and introducing into these up- 
per grades courses of the type that 
earlier had belonged exclusively to 
the high schools. 

The junior high school was in no 
sense an external reform imposed on 
the educational system of the United 
States. It arose as a spontaneous prod- 
uct of inner evolution. The eight-year 
elementary school was doing its work 
better and had demonstrated the fact 
that rudimentary instruction can very 
properly be brought to a close at the 
end of six years. 

Some years ago a commission made 
up of educators from all parts of the 
United States and from Canada made 
a careful study of the elementary 
schools and in a report’ which is full 
of instructive facts showed conclusive- 
ly that, even where the junior high 
school was not accepted as a definite 





Report of the Commission on Length of Elementary 
Education. Supplementary Educational Monographs, 


No. 34. Chicago: Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, 1927. Pp. 


xii + 168+ 


subdivision of the school system, the 
organization of the seventh and eighth 
grades had been fundamentally modi- 
fied. The length of elementary educa- 
tion is now very generally six years, 
whatever may be the form of school 
organization. 

Historically, the eight-year elemen- 
tary school never really fitted into the 
American system of education. The 
original American common school, or 
district school, was an ungraded 
school, which admitted older pupils. 
The upper age limit of the district 
school was twenty-one years. When 
the eight-year graded school was sub- 
stituted for the district school by Hor- 
ace Mann and his contemporaries, it 
supplied a better-organized curriculum 
at the lower levels and a better classi- 
fication of pupils, but it did not con- 
tribute to the preparation of pupils 
for high school. An eight-year ele- 
mentary school as the basic unit of a 
system designed to provide a continu- 
ous education for its pupils is an in- 
tolerable obstruction to proper -prog- 
ress into the secondary school. The 
fact is that the eight-year elementary 
school has long operated to prevent 
American children from beginning 
work early in such subjects as foreign 
languages, higher mathematics, and 
the sciences. 

In the report of the Committee of 
Ten, published in 1893, President Eliot 
of Harvard made a strong plea for 
work of an advanced type in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades. It was not 
until a decade and a half after the 
appearance of the report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten that the spontaneous 
reorganization of the seventh and 
eighth grades began. When junior 
high schools were extensively organ- 
ized in the years following 1910, they 
were in essence reconstructions of the 

(Continued on page 128) 
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School Relief— 


Research Department 
Illinois State Teachers 
Association 


@ “IF we don’t look out, this depres- 

sion will be a failure,” is a remark 
frequently heard. Certainly the idea 
seems to hold true at least in regard to 
one important phase of school finance. 
For, although the nationwide trend is 
for the state to take over a consider- 
able proportion of common school 
costs and although experts in school 
administration urge such a trend as a 
means of equalizing educational op- 
portunities and of equalizing the costs 
of schools, no vigorous movement to- 
ward greater state support of educa- 
tion can be observed in Illinois. We 
rank but thirty-seventh in the percent- 
age of school costs paid from the 
state treasury. 

With educational revenues obtained 
almost entirely from the general prop- 
erty tax—and from real estate pri- 
marily—it has become extremely diffi- 
cult to raise sufficient funds to continue 
the schools in operation in hundreds 
of communities. In Cook county where 
tax delinquencies are high and where 
the assessments are more than a year 
in arrears, the situation regarding 
school revenues is no worse than in 
some downstate districts. 

Thousands of our teachers remain 
unpaid for months; some actually for 
years. For several hundred thousand 
of our children the educational service 
has been crippled. Slashing the cur- 
riculum is stabbing the children; nev- 
ertheless, in numerous communities we 
have witnessed the elimination or cur- 
tailment of physical education, health 
service, music, art, vocational courses, 
and the like. Pupils are handicapped 
when needed school supplies are lack- 
ing. They suffer when their over- 
loaded, underpaid teachers are dis- 
tracted because they actually want for 
the necessities of life. 

For weeks at a time thousands of 
our children now see schoolhouse 
doors closed in their faces during the 
regular school term; cutting a month 
or two from the term was frequently 
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The State's Obligation 




















age.—FRANK H. WOOD. 


reported last spring and one of our 
city systems did not open until the first 
of November this fall. Closed school- 
houses stand like monuments to a 
decadent revenue system or a decadent 
state conscience hardened against her 
little children—which? 

The occasion justifies the demand 
for immediate school relief from the 
state. Surely it cannot be said that our 
school costs are excessive, compara- 
tively speaking. Illinois ranks among 
the leading states in per capita wealth, 
per capita retail sales, and per capita 
income; such rankings evidence our 
relatively high economic rating. Yet 
in per capita expenditure for public 
education our rank is but 25th. In per- 
centage of our income devoted to pub- 


- lic education, we rank but 39th. 


Local districts and counties cannot 
enact new tax laws: the only unit that 
can legislate new sources of revenue is 
the state. It is the duty of the state to 
find them, to ease the overload on real 
estate, and to carry out the constitu- 
tional mandate, “The General As- 
sembly shall provide a thorough and 
efficient system of free schools where- 
by all children of this State may re- 
ceive a good common school educa- 
tion.” 

Many states have recognized the re- 
sponsibility of the state government to- 
ward common school education to a 
degree that is enlightening to many 
citizens of Illinois: 

New York reaches into her state 
treasury and takes approximately 
$102,000,000 yearly for distribution to 
her common schools. The major 
sources of revenue poured into her 
state treasury are: various forms of 


Thrift and economy should be taught and practiced al- 
ways, everywhere. That includes the schools. But education 
should never be stinted either in extent or in cost. 
should not be deprived of their just rights nor the full en- 
joyment of educational opportunity by reason of temporary 
embarrassment for which they are in no wise responsible 
ophatices If scars are to be worn from a warfare on De- 
pression, let them be worn by those who are of fighting 


Children 




















franchise, gross earnings and income 
taxes on business corporations, trans- 
portation companies, utility com- 
panies, insurance companies, and fi- 
nancial and banking institutions; per- 
sonal income taxes; motor vehicle 
license and motor fuel tax; stock mar- 
ket tax; estate transfer tax; mortgage 
registry tax; etc. In recent years New 
York has not used the general property 
tax for state purposes. Yet with the 
large state school fund she provides 
about one-third of the total cost of 
public schools and through an equal- 
ization plan enables each local school 
community to maintain a level of 
$1,500 for each elementary school 
teaching unit and $1,900 for each high 
school teaching unit. Contrast this 
with the Illinois plan of falling down 
sadly on her promise from state funds 
of $10,500,000 a year, or about one- 
thirteenth of the total school costs. 
Also contrast our plan of granting no 
general or equalization aid whatever 
to high schools. 

Pennsylvania appropriated at the 
last regular legislative session ap- 
proximately $69,000,000 to be used 
during the biennium for purposes com- 
parable to those financed by the state 
school fund in Illinois. 

Indiana recently planned state 
school funds with which to pay each 
school unit $600 for each teacher em- 
ployed and additional relief where 
needed. Such state funds are to be ob- 
tained by a 7c tax on property, a 50c 
poll tax, a chain store tax, and a gross 
income tax with rates of 4% to 1% 
on corporations and individuals. The 
minimum wage law of Indiana guar- 
antees $800 for an elementary teacher 
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and $1,000 for a high school teacher; 
yet several thousand teachers in IIli- 
nois are employed at less than $700 
for the year, some of them receiving 
even less than $300. 

The new Barefoot Schoolboy Act of 
Washington proposes 25 cents for each 
day of pupil attendance payable from 
state funds and 5 cents a day for the 
same from county funds, and the state 
is to pay half of the costs of trans- 
portation. State support up to $45 per 
elementary pupil in attendance, $54 
per junior high school pupil, and $63 
per senior high school pupil is the 
state standard set up; but appropria- 
tions actually made will not guarantee 
such standards as yet. However, half 
of the actual cost of the schools will 
come from the state the next biennium. 

Michigan is to give her schools this 
year about $18,000,000 from the state 
primary fund, $2,000,000 for vocation- 
al and other aids, and promises $15,- 
000,000 from the sales tax after certain 
other promises from such fund are 
met. If she makes good on her 
promise, the state will pay approxi- 
mately half of the total school costs 
for this year. 

North Carolina in 1933 appropri- 
ated $16,000,000 to support at state ex- 
pense a statewide term of eight months. 

California modified her former plan 
of raising as a state school fund an 
amount equivalent to $30 per elemen- 
tary pupil in attendance and $30 per 
high school pupil and of having the 
county raise $30 per elementary pupil 
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and $60 per high school pupil. Now 
by new constitutional amendment ap- 
proved during the summer, the state is 
to continue not only its former obliga- 
tions but also is to take over those of 
the counties. A comparative standard 
of state support in Illinois would re- 
quire $81,000,000 annually for our 
common schools. 

Numerous other states might be 
cited that would put to shame the 
efforts the state government in IIlinois 
makes to maintain a standard program 
of education for our children. Patience 
regarding the continued failure of 
Illinois to do its statewide duty toward 
education is no longer a virtue. 

The ugly truth is that many of our 
ablest citizens contribute in but small 
measure toward support of our state 
and local government. Illinois sup- 
plies 9% of the number of people 
making income tax returns to the fed- 
eral government; yet these 9% pay 
but 5.8% of the state and local taxes 
paid by all federal income tax payers 
reporting. Illinois citizens who report 
federal income taxes pay 1.6% of their 
net incomes for state and local taxes; 
such percentage gives Illinois the rank 
of 46th among the states. The corre- 
sponding percentage for the United 
States as a whole is 2.45%. The con- 
clusion is obvious: our “abler” citizens 
in Illinois are “getting by” all too 
easily in state and local tax payments! 

How shall we reach the tax-paying 
ability of Illinois more effectively? A 
majority of the states where revenue 
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provisions of their constitutions are 
essentially like ours have been able to 
get from their supreme courts the 
stamp of approval upon income taxes 
—but not so in Illinois. Strange, isn’t 
it? Just why our Supreme Court 
should define income as property by 
quoting an old decision of the United 
States Supreme Court and ignore two 
later decisions that give a changed in- 
terpretation regarding the nature of 
income, is difficult to understand. Also 
it is difficult to understand why income 
should now receive a definition differ- 
ent from that rendered by our own 
Court in another case a few years ago. 
Yet such has happened nevertheless. 


Under the circumstances it would 
seein opportune to urge the passage of 
another personal income tax law with 
the rates not graduated but uniform. 
Such action as well as a drive to 
broaden the revenue section of our 
constitution should be attempted. 


A personal income tax with a flat 
rate possibly would be upheld now; 
and if so would be more equitable 
than our present general property tax 
or our more recent retail sales tax on 
tangible goods (now called occupa- 
tional tax on retailers). Both of these 
present forms of taxation are regres- 
sive; that is, they hit the poor rela- 
tively harder than the wealthy—be- 
cause the rich do not schedule as large 
a proportion of their property with 

(Continued on page 127) 
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The Creche 








By CAROL RYRIE BRINK 


GaBriEL had gathered moss, 
Justine a tiny tree, 

Francoise patted out the sand 
Where Jean Baptiste could see. 


They built the little stable up 
And hung the golden star, ' 

They set the tree and spread the moss 
And viewed it from afar. 


Their fingers trembled on the box 
That held the holy things— 
They took the blessed baby out 


And dusted off the Kings. 


They made a little shining pool 
From a looking glass; 
Francoise placed the shepherd lads, 


Justine the weary ass. 


Joseph and heaven-blue Mary fell 
To eldest Gabriel— 

The others crowded close to see 
That he placed them well. 


Between these two the dimpled hands 
Of little Jean Baptiste 

Laid the smiling Jesus down— 
The mightiest to the least. 


When it was done they stood about 
All silent in their places, 

And years and seas dissolved before 
The still light in their faces. 


One said “Joli!” and one said “Bien!” 
A radiance shown on them 

As shone once on the shepherd lads 
In far-off Bethlehem. 


—Reprinted by courtesy of The Commonweal 
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Keeping the Schools in Public Favor 


By RICHARD L. SANDWICK 


Principal, Deerfield Shields Township 
High School, Highland Park 


@® FAVORABLE publicity for the 
schools was never so much needed 
as now, and never so difficult. 

I recently asked an observant school- 
book man who is visiting high schools 
day after day to tell me what the 
schoolmen are doing to keep the 
schools in favor. His answer was in- 
teresting. 

“They are imitating the ostrich; put- 
ting their beaks in the sand and keep- 
ing perfectly still, hoping that nobody 
sees and gives them another bump. 
They don’t hope to win favor; they 
hope only to be let alone.” 

Perhaps about the best thing most 
superintendents can do is to saw wood 
and say nothing. Let sleeping dogs 
lie, if you are sure they’re sleeping. 
Whatever the schoolman does is likely 
to be wrong The appearance of self- 
interest cannot be avoided. Somebody 
else must be enlisted in the service of 
saving the schools. 

I know of one board of education 
which is said to be very proud that 
they have cut down the per pupil cost 
a full third below what it formerly 
was, have eliminated “frills,” reduced 
the school year, cut the monthly pay 
roll, let some good teachers go, and 
increased the size of classes for the 
rest. Dangerous business that! Dis- 
astrous to boast of savings that cut 
into efficiency. The best and almost 
the only good friends of the public 
school are the parents. If the more in- 
fluential and well-to-do of these with- 
draw their patronage, and send the 
children to private schools, the situa- 
tion will be bad indeed. 

School publicity such as in normal 
times is a source of pride to citizens 
had best be kept out of the local pa- 
pers now. Columns edited by students 
are likely to stress things dear to their 
hearts but anathema to the taxpayer, 
who cares little now about the school 
parties, the fund raising entertain- 
ments, and the athletic program. Main- 
tenance of band, orchestra, and foot- 
ball team may now be questioned. It 





is just as well to let it be known that 
these are not supported from the taxes 
if such is the case. One observer from 
the Taxpayers’ Association noticed a 
class in physical education playing 
hockey on the local grounds during 
school hours. “What! Do taxpayers 
have to pay the teachers to watch kids 
play games?” 

In normal times the real estate deal- 
er and owner and the business man 
like to see the city schools boosted. 
The excellence of the teachers, the suc- 
cess of the teams, school organizations, 
school activities and clubs, the fine 
building and equipment, all are 
sources of community pride. Today in 
most towns the less direct advertising 
of these things the better. At least 
the advertising had best not be done 
by superintendent or principal. 

And yet there are ways of influenc- 


Cartoon by Axel Tornros 
The only insurance against further depredations of the Depression Wolf is 
Public Opinion 


ing the public, even in these times, to 
greater sacrifice for the maintenance 
of the schools. The people will ac- 
cept the sacrifice if they realize that 
the schools are worth sacrificing for. 
The problem for the high school is 
more difficult than for the elementary. 
The latter with their eight years have 
usually half or more of the homes be- 
hind them with a child or two in 
school from each of these homes. The 
high school has always less than a 
majority of homes represented; less 
than a majority of voters are directly 
interested in it. 


The parents, not the teachers, are 
the ones to battle for the schools. The 
teachers can secure this service from 
the parents. Parents and children can 
both be enlisted. They contact the 
general public. Favorable publicity 
should reach the general public from 
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them. To the parents should go the 
superintendent’s publicity by the spok- 
en word rather than printed, and by 
facts which fully support the publicity. 

I know a high-school man who, the 
very first week of the term, took his 
students and teachers both into his 
confidence; he told them of the great 
sacrifices which taxpayers are making 
to keep the schools going. He spoke 
of schools where teachers have been 
dropped, where curriculums are cur- 
tailed, the school year shortened, ac- 
tivities abandoned, and where even 
closing of the school has occurred. 
He told them of influential men who 
favor changing high schools from free 
to tuition supported institutions, and 
finally showed them how to win pub- 
lic approval so that these disasters 
might be averted. 

The program he laid out for accom- 
plishing this seems practicable: the 
contacts students and teachers make 
must be such as to win public ap- 
proval. Thoughtful conduct all the 
time to win good opinion. Because 
they are high-school students, boys and 
girls must be more considerate of par- 
enis and other people, more willing to 
serve and help everywhere. Real in- 
terest in school work must be evident. 


At the home table and elsewhere they 
should talk about the new things they 
learn in the classroom in science, his- 
tory, literature, and the rest. (There 


is good methodology in this.) They 
must make progress in their studies. 
Friends and relatives must see that 
they are better boys and girls, more 
thoughtful, more efficient, more help- 
ful, because of their school training. 
The principal pointed out to them the 
great service to the nation that cer- 
tain distinguished alumni of the school 
had contributed. 

He asked for a school-wide drive to 
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secure correct English in oral and 
written work in all classes. In order 
that all might see and know what this 
accomplished he announced that the 
school would participate in a state- 
wide testing program. 

Since every failure and repeated 
course costs the school about fifty dol- 
lars, he asked both pupils and teachers 
to strive to cut failures to the lowest 
possible number without lowering 
standards of scholarship. Students 
were to help cut costs in other ways 
which it is not necessary to enumerate. 

An evening meeting of the Parent- 
Teachers Association early in the year 
gave teachers an opportunity to con- 
tact the fathers and mothers of their 
students, and interest them in the work 
of every class. It also gave a group 
of teachers and pupils a chance to put 
on a talk and a skit that dramatized a 
teacher adviser at work with her group 
of attractive girls, helping them to re- 
alize their best interests in ways that 
the old time school never dreamed of 
doing. It revealed gratuitous service 
that money could not buy. 

What service can parents render to 
secure favorable publicity for the 
school? 

Every school system should have its 
publicity committee. A local editor 
might be asked to head this. He should 
not be approached by the superintend- 
ent, but by the president of the P. T. 
A. The school authorities can give to 
this committee facts out of which the 
committee can get the maximum of 
favorable publicity for the schools. 
Skillful editorials will do much to 
help, even if there is not a publicity 
expert to head the committee. Such 
statements as that recently made by 
Mrs. Roosevelt in Chicago will be 
caught up by the committee and pub- 
lished locally. Material from Secre- 
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tary R. C. Moore’s office can be turned 


over to them.” 

A committee of parents in P. T. A. 
meetings can conduct a series of talks 
by local business men and others who 
are not educators and hence cannot 
be suspected of having an ax to grind. 
One of these talks should show the 
value of education to the business 
man: how the future consumer is be- 
ing educated through his various 
school studies to understand, appre- 
ciate, and desire many commodities 
that would have no sale in a Chinese 
city or an African village; how this 
enlightened appreciation gives value 
to products of all sorts. 

A physician might tell of what 
schools and colleges do to increase 
health and sanitation. He can show 
how step by step with education have 
gone freedom from plagues and in- 
creased length of human life. An- 
other citizen can tell of the growth and 
work of scientific research depart- 
ments in connection with industries 
and of the remarkable discoveries and 
inventions made in them, which add 
so greatly to human satisfaction and 
enjoyment. He would show how this 
is made possible through the education 
in our public schools of all the chil- 
dren, whereby genius is discovered 
and put to work for the common good. 

A musician or artist can tell of the 
remarkable advance America has made 
in the arts in recent years as a result 
of the advance in public education. 
Some one should not fail to take up 
the contributions of modern education 
to personality and character education. 
This speaker will furnish very inter- 
esting statistical data on education as 
a crime deterrent, citing also the enor- 
mous cost of crime. Superintendent 
or principal and teachers will of 

(Continued on page 126) 








Shakespeare's HOLLY SONG 


Blow, blow, thou winter winde, 
Thou art not so unkinde, 

As mans ingratitude. 
Thy tooth is not so keene, 
Because thou art not seene, 


Although thy breath be rude. 


Heigh ho, sing heigh ho, unto the greene holly, 
ing, meere folly: 


Most frendship is fayning; most 
Then heigh ho, the holly, 
This life is most jolly. 


Frieze, frieze, thou bitter skie 
Thou dost not bight so nigh 
As benefitts forgot: 
Though thou the waters warpe, 
Thy sting is not so sharpe, 


As | frend remembered not. 


Heigh ho, sing heigh ho, unto the greene holly, 
Most frendship is fayning; most Loving, meere folly: 


Then heigh ho, the holly, 
This life is most jolly. 
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Again We Talk Pensions 


By L. R. GRIMM 


Member, Committee on Pensions 
Illinois State Teachers Association 


® “WHAT are some of the fundamen- 

tal principles that should underlie 
a pension system?” is a question teach- 
ers frequently ask in Illinois. 

In trying to perform their task of 
planning a pension bill, the members 
of the Committee on Pensions of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association 
have derived valuable guidance and 
help from many sources. They have 
utilized the findings of a former com- 
mittee, studied reports and recommen- 
dations of committees of the National 
Education Association, examined 
teacher pension laws of all states in 
the Union and made inquiry regard- 
ing their operation, and have given 
considerable time to the study of the 
present Illinois system. 

The Committee now makes certain 
proposals with the hope that the great 
body of teachers affected by the pres- 
ent law will study such proposals and 
make helpful suggestions, so that as 
soon as possible a retirement system 
satisfactory for the real needs in this 
State can be planned in detail. Limi- 
tations of space permit the following 
discussion to cover only a few major 
questions that have been raised: 


1. Will the new plan provide a different 
basis for making refunds? 


Yes, a teacher who withdraws from 
service before retirement on account 
of disability or age should receive full 
refund of contributions she has made, 
together with interest thereon. If a 
teacher dies in service, the contribu- 
tions she has made, together with reg- 
ular interest, should be paid to her 
estate. The present law may be criti- 
cized because refunds are given only 
up to 50% of contributions made by 
those who have taught fifteen or fewer 
years, and under narrow time limita- 
tions at that; because a teacher with- 
drawing after sixteen to twenty-four 
years of service can realize on her con- 
tributions only by proving disability; 
and because in the case of the teacher 
who dies in service, there is paid noth- 
ing to her estate. 


A Question and Answer Discussion of Certain 
Proposed Features of a Retirement System for 
Illinois Teachers 


2. Will an individual account of each 
teacher's contributions be kept? 


Yes, in order to serve as a proper 
basis either for refunds as outlined 
above or to enable exact computation 
of amount of retirement allowance due 
from the teacher’s own contributions 
in case of retirement on account of dis- 
ability or age. 

3. Will the public match contributions 
made by a teacher? 

The public rate of contributions will 
be sufficient to match the allowance 
given the teacher from her own ac- 
cumulated contributions upon retire- 
ment; that is, a pension will be al- 
lotted from public funds equivalent to 
the annuity produced by the teacher’s 
own contributions. 

4. Will the proposed plan be on the 
cash-disbursement or the reserve basis? 

Keeping a teacher’s contributions in 
an individual account and having the 
public contribute at a rate such that 
retiring teachers may have their 
proper pensions set aside from public 
funds, presupposes a reserve plan both 
for teacher contributions and for pub- 
lic payments. The present cash-dis- 
bursement plan shifts a large part of 
the real cost of a retirement system to 
later generations of teachers and tax- 
payers. The reserve plan stands ready 
with real assets to back up the pay- 
ment of the allowances—which under 
a cash-disbursement plan must be met 
by teachers and taxpayers contributing 
in the years after a teacher retires. 
Moreover, the reserve plan enables in- 
terest accumulations to build up a 
larger allowance than could be paid 
from equivalent contributions under a 
cash-disbursement plan; for example, 
$1 paid each year over 33 years totals 
not merely $33 but $66.21 if interest 
is compounded annually at 4%. (See 
ILurnois TeacHer, November, 1933, 
p. 66, for presentation of reserve idea.) 
wacky ae proposed plan be 

Yes, investments will be limited to 
those types of securities which have 


proved reliable over many years, such 
as federal, state, municipal, and school 
bonds and possibly part of the invest- 
ment field allowed school treasurers. 
The State Treasurer, a bonded official, 
is to be the custodian of the invest- 
ments and other assets. Members of 
the board of trustees may not borrow 
from the fund or profit in any way 
from handling investments. Proper 
legal safeguards will be thrown about 
the funds in every reasonable way; 
penalties for enforcement of regula- 
tions will be provided. 

6. Will the liabilities reasonably sure to 


fall upon the system be provided for as such 
liabilities accrue? 


For teaching service performed after 
the new system begins, proper pay- 
ments will be made both by the public 
and the teachers at the time such serv- 
ice is being rendered in order to meet 
allowances likely to accrue as a result 
of such service. For service prior to 
beginning of new plan, public pay- 
ments will need to be arranged to make 
up liabilities that result from such 
prior teaching service. (At the present 
time the present system has assets of 
one and one-half million dollars; yet 
it will take over nine million dollars 
to meet pensions already promised to 
those retired, and it will require at 
least thirty-four million dollars to 
meet payments reasonably sure to have 
to be met as a result of teaching serv- 
ice performed before September, 1933. 
This excess over present assets of pay- 
ments to be met on account of past 
service would need to be made up over 
a long period of years, and would 
eventually be erased.) 

7. Will present tedéhers who do not have 
on reserve individually allotted sums to their 
credit be given under a new system due 


credit for the service rendered under the 
present law? 


Yes, upon the inauguration of a re- 
serve system each teacher who has 
previous experience for which she has 
made contributions will be given 
proper credit for such prior service; 
and those who teach on until the age of 
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retirement will receive (a) an ample 
retirement allowance for each year of 
prior service rendered as well as (b) 
an allowance provided by their own 
and the public contributions made 
after the new plan becomes operative. 
It is only just that the state give those 
who have contributed to the present 
plan full credit under a new reserve 
plan for prior service; the state and 
not the individual teacher is responsi- 
ble for the fact that reserves covering 
prior service have not been builded. 

8. How will the retirement allowance be 
determined? 

The annuity due from the teacher’s 
accumulated contributions at time of 
retirement depends not only upon the 
amount of such accumulation but also 
upon the teacher’s expectancy of life 
according to standard tables of mor- 
tality. For example, a teacher retiring 
at the ‘age of 64 has an average ex- 
pectancy of life of 11.67 years; but it 
will require only $9.67 to pay such a 
teacher $1 a year over the period of 
expectancy because the unexpended 
reserve continues to draw 4% interest. 
The pension allotted from public funds 
will be equivalent to the annuity. In 
addition, a liberal pension covering 
the amount due on account of prior 
service will be added. In brief, the 
allowance will bear a relationship to 
contributions based on the ameunt of 
salary that has been received and to 
expectancy of life at retirement (that 
is, to amount of salary, to length of 
service, and to age). 

9. In general how will the retirement al- 


lowances compare with the present 
allowance? 


Any teacher who has credit for 30 
or more years of teaching service will 
be assured upon regular retirement of 
an allowance of at least $500 a year. 
In general the allowance will run 
above this amount. Every case is com- 
puted individually. To illustrate we 
shall present two cases, omitting how- 
ever the details of computation. 

(a) Suppose that at the time the 
new plan should become effective a 
teacher aged 48 is credited with 25 
years of teaching service, is receiving 
a salary of $1400, and will average the 
same salary until retirement. The al- 
lowances she could claim would run 
as follows: 

Disabled, age 58—$630 

Age 64—$753 

Age 70—$1,017 

(b) Suppose a teacher aged 22 be- 
gins as a new teacher after new plan 
becomes operative. Her salary will 
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be $1,000 the first year and will in- 
crease $50 annually for the next 6 
years; then after remaining constant 
for 5 years will increase $100 a year 
for 4 years; and then will remain fixed 
until retirement. Her allowance would 


be: 

Disabled, age 49—$590 

Age 60—$902 

Age 65—$1,401 

10. Will provision be made for optional 
allowances? 

Instead of a retirement allowance 
payable throughout life, it will be ar- 
ranged that a member may select in- 
stead a somewhat reduced benefit that 
is actuarially equivalent to his retire- 
ment allowance at time of retirement 
—with the provision that if he dies 
before receiving such present value of 













THE CONSECRATION OF THE 
COMMON WAY 


By Edwin Markham 


HE hills that had been lone and lean 

Were pricking with a tender green, 
And flocks were whitening over them 
From all the fields of Bethlehem. 
The King of Heaven had come our way, 
And in a lowly stable lay; 
He had descended from the sky 
In answer to the world’s long cry— 
Descended in a lyric burst 
Of high archangels, going first 
Unto the lowest and the least, 
To humble bird and weary beast, 
His palace was a wayside shed, 
A battered manger was his bed; 
An ox and ass with breathings deep 
Made warm the chamber of his sleep. 
Three sparrows with a friendly sound 
Were picking barley from the ground; 
An early sunbeam, long and thin, 
Slanted across the dark within, 
And brightened in its silver fall 
A cartwheel leaning to the wall. 
An ox-yoke hung upon a hook; 
A worn plow with a clumsy crook 
Was lying idly by the wheel. 
And everywhere there was the feel 
Of that sweet peace that labor brings— 
The peace that dwells with homely things. 
Now have the homely things been made 
Sacred, and a glory on them laid. 
For He whose shelter was a stall, 
The King, was born among them all. 
He came to handle saw and plane, 
To use and hallow the profane; 
Now is the holy not afar 
In temples lighted by a star, 
But where the loves and labors are. 
Now that the King has gone this way, 
Great are the things of every day. 

Reprinted by permission of the Author. 
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his retirement allowance, the balance 
will be paid to his estate. 

11. Will a disability allowance be pro- 
vided? 

Yes. The length of service required 
for such disability retirement will be 
less than under the present law. The 
allowance will be determined actuari- 
ally and will be more liberal than is 
now provided. 

12. Can an actuarially-determined retire- 


ment allowance be recommended over a flat 
benefit? 


To be effective an allowance must 
bear a reasonable relationship to the 
salary that has been received. The 
flat benefit (as $400 a year) can be 
defended only when we agree that all 
salaries should be the same regardless 
of training required, service rendered, 
or responsibilities imposed. The flat 
sum allowance, always set low enough 
to seem reasonable for the lower-sal- 
aried positions, does not prove suffi- 
cient to induce the older inefficient 
teachers drawing the higher salaries 
to retire as soon as they should. Hence, 
advancement of younger teachers by 
promotion is blocked to the extent that 
the older teachers hang on too long. 
A flat benefit encourages persons draw- 
ing the lower salaries to cease teaching 
and take up other work as soon as 
minimum qualifications for the allow- 
ance are met; surely too many low- 
salaried teachers in Illinois have re- 
tired at too early an age. Further, a 
flat benefit does not reflect salary 
trends that come to the profession in 
general with the higher qualification 
requirements over a period of years. 
Nor does a flat benefit adjust itself to 
changes in money values over a long 
period of years. 

The above weaknesses of the flat al- 
lowance are overcome by an actuari- 
ally determined allowance that is pro- 
portionate to the salary that has been 
received. 

13. What basis is proposed for determin- 
ing a teacher's contributions? 

It is proposed that a teacher shall 
pay throughout her teaching experi- 
ence a fixed percentage of salary, prob- 
ably 4%. As a matter of public policy 
both lower and upper salary ranges 
and payments will need to be consid- 
ered; thus, it may be proposed that no 
contribution for a full school year 
shall be below $30 nor more than 
$100. In most of the states compara- 
ble with Illinois a minimum of $30 
would seem small if derived from a 
4% contribution from salary, because 

(Continued on page 126) 
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The Fourth Grade Steps of Growth 
and the Activity Program 


By 

FRANCES PRESLER 
and 

FREDERICK REED 


Supervisors of Group and 
Creative Activities 
Winnetka Public Schools 


® IN the Winnetka Public Schools 

the social science and the socialized 
activities curricula have formed a 
coalition to proceed toward these two 
objectives: 

1—The growth of children in the 
ability to be cooperating members of 
social groups. 

2—An increasingly intelligent and 
sympathetic attitude toward other peo- 
ple regardless of race, religion, na- 
tionality. 

In addition, the social science cur- 
riculum aims at a body of informa- 
tion characteristic of literate people, 
the basic essentials of history and 
geography required for ordinary com- 
munication. And the activities cur- 
riculum strives, also, toward individ- 
ual development in character and cre- 
ativeness. But the two programs are 
really one in pursuing the technique 
and spirit of social living. In order 
to pursue this technique and this spirit 
the school endeavors to start with the 
child’s vital and vigorous interests and 
by their aid assist him to interpret 
vividly and concretely those elemental 
factors of living which are fundamen- 
tal to society every where—every when. 

The procedure is to provide for a 
series of experiences—physical and 
intellectual—each year more challeng- 
ing in opportunity for action, based 
upon the study of cultures each year 
more challenging both in their rich- 
ness and complexity.’ 

In the first, second and third grades 
the activity and social science cur- 
ricula not only cooperate but almost 


1The tangible provisions consist of a series of out- 
lines, for the teachers, of possible activity develop- 
ments, giving full b *s for back- 
ground, and suggestions ‘for materials and equipment, 
and describing constructi ions » and craft- 
work that have proved bly 
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completely merge. Neither proceeds 
without the other. There is no body of 
required information; they are not 
separately programmed. In each of 
these grades, activity and study go 
hand in hand. 

At the fourth grade, however, a 
change occurs. Thenceforth social sci- 
ence maintains a more independent 
attitude and the activity program no 
longer parallels it closely. This to a 
considerable extent frees them both 
without seriously weakening either. 
There is a certain amount of social 
science material which must be cov- 
ered, certain factual essentials which 
must be mastered. Activities make no 
attempt to spread themselves along the 
line. Selecting a spot at which the un- 
derlying ore is rich in interest, valu- 
able in content and accessible to the 
children, activities mine deep. They 
bore in with intensity while the social 
science is characterized by breadth and 
generality. 


Mental Change at the Tenth Year 


Moreover, as the fourth year opens 
the “social” science begins with stars 
and planets, cosmogony and geology. 
To a degree this is a basis, a back- 
ground for the organized sequence of 
history-geography which henceforth 


follows. But it seems to fit into the 
curriculum both logically and psycho- 
logically. 

For all that the growth of a child— 
mental, physical, social—is so gradual 
a process, the curve of growth is not 
a particularly smooth one. There are 
certain points which mark definite 
leaps forward, swifter progress toward 
maturity. The experiences of weaning, 
the first steps, the first connected 
words, the first days at school, all are 
more than mere symbols of growing 
up. They mark significant changes 
within the child, changes which must 
be given consideration in dealing with 
him. And we find evidence of such 
a point in the fourth grade year. 

This time the change is essentially 
a mental one. Jean Piaget* has found 
that the child’s way of thinking under- 
goes a complete revolution sometime 
around the mental age of ten years. 
Before that time his concepts are ani- 
mistic, transductive, not just an im- 
perfect copy of adult reasoning but 
another kind of mental process. Any- 
thing may cause anything. But when 
the change has occurred he wants 
causes to be sufficient causes, and 
effects to follow them. 





Jean Piaget, The Child's Sapien of Physical 
Causality, Harcourt Brace, 1930. 
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Our experience rather corroborates 
M. Piaget’s. The fourth grader’s in- 
creasing awareness of stiff, substantial 
cause and effect is an enormous help 
to him in integrating his own world. 
It is a stimulus to explore other 
worlds. It has made him critical of 
unreality; dissatisfied for the most 
part with fairy stories. Yet his imagi- 
native powers were never so keen, his 
flights of fancy never so strong-winged. 
Teachers who have had the experience 
of leading a fourth grade class into the 
realms of stars and planets, galaxies 
and island universes, who have adven- 
tured with them among cosmic spaces, 
stellar forces, cometary velocities, 
freed from gravitation — in short, 
teachers who have done good jobs in- 
troducing fourth graders to their place 
in the universe—cannot doubt that this 
unit is based on interest and need. And 
there should be no flagging of interest 
as the story of the earth is followed 
through geologic ages to the coming 
of man and the rise of civilizations. 


The Astronomy Unit 

The study of earth and sky is usu- 
ally well along before any group ac- 
tivity is inaugurated, although the 
children actively participate in demon- 


strations and illustrations. Lunar 
phases, lunar and solar eclipses are 
acted out; day and night, years and 
seasons occur with the children sitting 
around the orbit of the earth on the 
floor of a darkened room. Evening 
star-parties are essential. Trips to an 
observatory and a planetarium are 
highly important. A miniature solar 
system is molded in clay and with the 
aid of the school bus distributed across 
the country—to scale: a four-foot sun 
is chalked at a street corner, a half- 
inch earth is about a block away, and 
lonely Pluto is about four miles out. 
Orange-crates and a sheeted roof on 
curved, limber rods have made an 
observatory and a planetarium. The 
observatory could be distinguished by 
its telescope (a long and a short focus 
lens in a paper tube) ; the planetarium 
had a ceiling with the constellations 
pricked into it. A cyclorama of the 
constellations in seasonal order and 
mounted on rollers was fun to make 
and more fun to use. For an assembly 
program flash-lights behind a curtain 
illustrated short lectures on the most 
interesting stars and constellations. 
But the intellectual adventure is so 
thrilling that it is difficult to find physi- 
cal experiences to match it. 


Making a sundial is a fruitful expe- 
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rience, especially if the group is an 
advanced one. It may lead to the man- 
ufacture of other time pieces, but noth- 
ing serves so well as a sundial, intelli- 
gently planned and constructed, to fix 
the concepts of the spinning earth as 
the prototype of all chronometers. 

An elaboration of an activity sug- 
gested by the work of third graders 
with Miss Bertha Stevens of Downers 
Grove, Illinois, has resulted in a dance 
of the planets. Starting as a simple 
demonstration, by three children, of 
the earth and moon movements about 
the sun, it may be expanded almost in- 
definitely, adding planets and their 
satellites, comets and asteroids in num- 
bers limited only by the size of the 
group and the available space. Scarfs 
may be dyed, music created or care- 
fully selected, and the dawn of crea- 
tion re-enacted according to the hy- 
pothesis of Jeaas or Chamberlain. To 
the extent that this project becomes 
the children’s (regardless of who in- 
spired it) the experience becomes a 
rich one emotionally and imagina- 
tively. A fourth grade with Miss Flor- 
ence Poole gave expression to their 
feelings in these words: 


Stars and planets I’m learning about 

And I think I do like to be a moon for 
Saturn 

When I go around and around him 

And I see the rings on him as they whirl 
around him 

Oh! 

I do like to be a moon for Saturn. 

ELIZABETH. 


I am the Master Mind of Mars 
I am the Fighting Man of Mars 
the Warrior of Mars... . 
(Written by Jor, who is small, shy, and a 
bit put-upon by an aggressive family.) 
The stars look down upon the earth and 
other earths like little suns. 
Saturn is my planet because I am Dione so I 
will go around Saturn. 
Mary Evizaperu. 

Some such activity as this may oc- 
cupy the activity program for a’con- 
siderable time after the social science 
has proceeded onward through the for- 
mation of the earth, the appearance of 
life, the coal age and the age of dino- 
saurs. These giant lizards, however, 
make such an appeal to the children 
that some active outlet for their inter- 
est is often desirable. 

The dinosaur chapter of earth-his- 
tory has afforded incentives for model- 
ling, painting and construction, as well 
as for a considerable amount of in- 
vestigation. The visible outcomes have 
been shadow shows, friezes, posters, 
peep shows and puppet shows. Among 
the intangibles (in addition to the so- 
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cial adjustments involved in any co- 
operative effort toward common ends) 
we confidently list an awakened inter- 
est in geology and paleontology and 
some comprehension of the devious 
paths of evolution. 

And in the meantime the social sci- 
ence studies have nimbly spanned the 
ice ages, the advent of men, and early 
herdsmen and farmers to the threshold 
of the story of ancient Egypt. Mate- 
rials of a type to inspire the concen- 
trated attention requisite for a group 
activity are sadly absent in these inter- 
vening stages; this is probably why 
they are so seldom provocative of ac- 
tivity. The attention given to primi- 
tive life in the second grade, however, 
probably compensates for any neglect 
of it in this historical panorama. 

The activity unit based upon the 
study of ancient Egypt marks another 
step upward for fourth graders. But 
perhaps before discussing the sequence 
of social development of fourth grade 
study, it may be well to digress enough 
to review the experiences in the three 
preceding grades which influenced our 
selection and use of the Egyptian unit. 

The social science units of the first 
six grades of the school are planned 
with the idea of giving children con- 
tact with simpler forms of society than 
are provided by their own complex 
present-day social life. Experiences 
and activities in a sequence of increas- 
ingly challenging and complex social 
strata will, it is hoped, give children 
an understanding of the make-up of 
today’s society. Children come to 
fourth grade with a year’s experiences 
in each of the following units: commu- 
nity life (environmental study) ; prim- 
itive life; peasant life. 

The first year purposes to help a 
little child see in the social life around 
him persons and factors working for 
his own and the community’s safety, 
physical satisfaction, convenience and 
cultural well being. 

The second year aims at presenting 
to second grade children a realization 
of basic elements of social life which 
are difficult to discern in their present- 
day environment. Primitive life—that 
of the southwest Indians—presents an 
easily discernible pattern that unifies 
the lives of all the members, child and 
adult, individual and community, in 
the business of living as expressed in 
food-getting, provision of shelter, han- 
dicrafts and worship. 

Peasant life in the third year tries 
to give third-grade children contact 
with that stratum fundamental in all 
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society—agricultural life, under those 
conditions in which it has developed 
a vivid pattern of its own. 

Fourth grade children have ac- 
quired, therefore, something of a re- 
alization of the important factors of 
social living. This preparation, to- 
gether with the increased vision and 
mental equipment of nine- (or ten-) 
year-olds, gives a foundation for un- 
derstanding a higher degree of social 
organization. 

The techniques of the activities of 
the three grades likewise show a se- 
quential development. In the first 
grade “builder-boards” and cartons 
were the usual mainstays for reproduc- 
ing farm and community life on a 
classroom scale—barns, silos, libra- 
ries, fire-departments, stores, postofh- 
ces, sprang into being and sooner or 
later replaced one another. Adult ac- 
tivities were imitated with zest and 
abandon. As second graders, larger 
constructions in the form of hogans 
and pueblos, usually of orange-crates, 
formed the setting for their “play- 
living” of the southwest primitives. 
The numerous activities of building, 
weaving, pottery making, food prepar- 
ing and ceremonials helped fill their 
activity program, and some familiar 
story was usually adapted to form a 
coherent thread. As third graders, 
they transformed their schoolrooms 
into Dutch or French or Swiss peasant 
homes by means of cupboard beds, 
window seats, play fireplaces, dishes, 
benches, stools—as complete a setting 
as the circumstances permitted for liv- 
ing in play as a family of tillers of the 
soil. At this level original dramatiza- 
tion frequently emerged from the dra- 
matic play. Such a “created play” 
usually concerned itself with the every- 
day business of going to bed, getting 
up, preparing and eating meals, home 
duties and crafts, admonitions to the 
children, the father’s labor, some kind 
of sharing with other villagers, par- 
ticipation in some form of community 
festival, and almost inevitably some 
near-tragedy, involving anxiety, a cri- 
sis and, of course, a happy ending. 

Fourth graders who have had this 
background of information, experi- 
ence, and general activity are prepared 
for an activity unit of greater richness 
both in background and execution. 

The mental development which les- 
sens their appetite for fairy stories and 
sharpens their curiosity regarding 
natural phenomena carries with it a 
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corrésjcadingly enlarged social hori- 
zon. Fourth graders are ready to con- 
sider a composite society comprising 
more than one stratum. However, in 
such an expansion the structural fac- 
tors of the culture studied must con- 
tinue clearly cut, making a definitely 
recognizable pattern. 

The ancient civilizations of Baby- 
lonia, Assyria and Egypt seem to ful- 
fill this requirement. 


Egyptian Civilization Enriches 
the Activity Program 


Of these cultures, that of Egypt has 
been found especially usable for ac- 
tivity elaboration. Within Egypt’s so- 
cial order are found the elements al- 
ready familiar to the children: the 
basic stratum of peasantry and the 
same life processes and community 
sharing which they noted in previous 
units. In addition there are new strata 
present: the occupations of trade and 
commerce which mark the beginnings 
of the middle classes, and the higher 
strata of the governmental and sacer- 
dotal classes. No longer do all mem- 
bers of an interdependent social group 
participate equally in all of life’s ac- 
tivities. Specialization has set in, re- 


sulting in a stratification which marks 
national groups henceforth. 

All the aspects of Egyptian life for 
which materials are available offer 
abundant opportunities and incentives 


for activity development. Moreover, 
the techniques employed by the chil- 
dren show an advance in variety and 
nature over those employed in the 
primary grades. 

The crafts of the Egyptians as found 
in museums and pictured in illustrated 
magazines may give rise to groups of 
child weavers, potters, glassblowers, 
jewelry makers, tanners, musical in- 
strument makers and sandal makers 
who labor to re-create Egyptian prod- 
ucts, methods, and design. Market 
booths are set up where these products 
are exchanged for oil, grain and vege- 
tables. So trade develops and occasion- 
ally international trade is launched 
with groups representing Syrians, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Hebrews, or 
Phoenicians. Sometimes a large play 
boat is found essential to such dra- 
matic play and ancient navigation be- 
comes a part of the activity. In our 
experience, real dramatic play at the 
fourth grade level is most likely to be 
of this type. 

Other activities of the middle strata 
of Egypt may be based upon a school 
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for scribes with the study of the rise 
of writing, the making of papyrus, the 
study of ancient Egyptian literature 
and the dramatization (impromptu or 
planned) of Egyptian tales of magic. 
Primitive science may engage the chil- 
dren. Shadow clocks, Egyptian calen- 
dars, the work of Egyptian astrono- 
mers, irrigation projects for outdoor 
gardens give the fourth graders genu- 
ine and engrossing opportunities. 

But it is cultured Egypt (using the 
adjective in its commonest sense) 
which has the largest amount to offer 
to anyone, and to fourth grade chil- 
dren perhaps most of all. Our own 
fourth grades are concerned most fre- 
quently with the lives of the upper 
classes, both because this phase is the 
logical step forward after the primary 
grade experiences, and because materi- 
als—picture, museum, literary—depict 
upper class life more vividly than any 
other stratum. But the pre-eminent 
reason for selecting the lives of the 
upper classes as a basis for activities 
is the appeal made by cultured Egypt 
to the imagination of children at 
fourth grade level. Their keen inter- 
est in all that is magical and colorful 
—yet real—gives royal and priestly 
Egypt a most compelling allure, and 
assures us that this activity unit is not 
unwisely placed. 

Younger children are not yet ready 
to appreciate the wonder and beauty 
of this ancient civilization. Older 
children gain more from a_ people 
whose literary remains are less frag- 
mentary. 

Fourth grade children thrill to the 
age and wonder of the pyramids, the 
secret tombs, the mummies, the Books 
of the Dead. They seem somehow pre- 
pared for hierarchies of gods; and 
willing to consider what these repre- 
sented to their worshippers. More- 
over at this stage of their development 
they find increased satisfaction in 
color, beauty, and grandeur. 

The pictorial and especially the dec- 
orative artistry of the Egyptians shown 
by friezes, tapestries, columns, jewelry, 
dress and furnishings, offers a wealth 
of outlets for art expression. Some- 
times large construction of an Egyp- 
tian palace or temple made in the 
schoolroom or made by decorating and 
furnishing the schoolroom to represent 
the ancient building, proves to be the 
choice of a group who wish to attend 
a scribe school, or give Egyptian 
feasts, religious ceremonies, games and 
dances, or to live dramatically the life 


of the pharaohs. 
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More frequently the children’s inter- 
est in Egypt expresses itself in some 
form of dramatization. The love of 
the wonderful again expresses itself in 
the staging of plays. A new standard 
of beauty and effect dictates gorge- 
ously designed stage properties: fans, 
shields, lyres, temple entrances, friezes, 
effective and colorful headdresses, col- 
lars, wigs, sandals, jewelry added to 
the simple Egyptian robes, transform 
nine-and-ten-year-olds into ancient no- 
bility. 

After experiences with dramatic play 
in the first grade and dramatic play 
and original dramatization in second 
and third grade, as described earlier 
in this article, children find the story 
material available for dramatic use on 
Egypt entirely usable. Fourth graders 
are satisfied with some of the elements 
of original dramatization, but they en- 
joy something more colorful and pic- 
turesque than the third grade style. 
Therefore the pageantry type of dram- 
atization that they evolve from such 
stories as “The Expedition to Punt”, 
“The God and the Princess”, “The 
Story of Osiris and Isis’, and “The 
Gift of the Nile” seems particularly 
suited to their development. There is 
enough framework to these stories to 
give a dignity and beauty which fourth 
graders desire, yet the stories leave 
enough to the imagination to permit 
great flexibility in the number of par- 
ticipants, and originality in conversa- 
tion, action and detail. Processions of 
returned explorers with gifts for 
Queen Hatshepsut’s Temple Garden; 
processionals of gift bearers to Osiris, 
or the Sun God Amon Ra, in gratitude 
for “The Gift of the Nile,” seem to 
give fourth graders a particular sat- 
isfaction. 

Some groups choose to combine 
definite dramatization with pageantry. 
A group, in playing the legend of 
Osiris and Isis, felt the need of a scene 
showing Osiris making the gift of ag- 
riculture and of Isis giving instruction 
in breadmaking and in the care of the 
home and children. They therefore 
drew from their knowledge given in 
Egyptians of Long Ago* and created 
a scene in a primitive Egyptian home 
to which Osiris and Isis brought their 
ministrations. The reasons for the 
worship of Osiris and Isis established, 
they proceeded with the legendary be- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
and COMMENT 


The Annual Meeting 


®@ THE 80th annual meeting of the Illinois State Teachers 

Association will be held in Springfield in the last week 
of this month. You will find the program and other in- 
formation about the meeting elsewhere in this magazine. 
You will find also the resolutions and legislative program 
which the committees on these subjects will submit for 
consideration and action by the Representative Assembly. 
All this is published for the information of our members 
in general, but more particularly for the information of 
those who are to be delegates from the seventeen local divi- 
sions to sit in the Representative Assembly to attend to the 
business of the Association and determine its policies for 
the next year. A careful reading and study of this pub- 
lished material now by those who are to come as delegates 
will prevent confusion and loss of time at the meeting and 
should facilitate prompt and wise decisions. 





A Time of Crisis 


® OUR annual meeting this year occurs at a time when 

a real crisis is facing many of the school districts of 
Illinois. It ought not be necessary to remind our member- 
ship of this; but we have reason to believe that many of 
our people, including some teachers, in some of the wealthi- 
er districts do not know how serious the situation is in 
some other districts where the numbers of children and of 
the necessary teachers are much greater in proportion to 
the taxable wealth. Your editor and secretary hears much 
of the latter class, since there comes to him a constant 
stream of letters and interviews stating the most desperate 
financial situations*in many districts and appealing to the 
I. S. T. A. to do its utmost to relieve the situation in these 
distressed districts. We refrain from again describing the 
condition in these districts, but we suggest another read- 
ing of page 83 of the November ILtinots TEACHER. 

Calling attention to these facts is a painful duty; but 
it is a duty, because all the delegates to our annual meet- 
ing ought to know them. Probably the question that will 
require the most time and the most earnest and intelligent 
consideration by our Representative Assembly this year 
will be what to do to remedy the distressing financial sit- 
uation in many school districts. 





What About Legislation? 


® IT is generally conceded that legislation will be re- 
quired to bring any real and permanent relief to the 


distressed school districts. But we are just now facing 
an unusual and uncertain situation in regard to legislation. 
While this is being written, November 21, the Governor 
is calling a second special session of the 58th General As- 
sembly. He has been urged and petitioned to include in 
the purposes of that call the matter of financing the schools 
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in the present emergency. But the newspapers this morn- 
ing state that the call has just one purpose, and that is “to 
enact laws and to amend or repeal any existing law in re- 
lation to alcoholic, malt and vinous liquor, and to make 
such appropriations as may be deemed necessary for car- 
rying into effect the administration and provisions of any 
or all laws in relation thereto.” 

However, we have just interviewed the governor and 
learned that he is considering the purposes to be named 
in a possible call for a third special session. 

Reports come from nearly all parts of the state, and 
particularly from Chicago, that the Governor is being 
urged to include in his call for the third special session the 
matter of submitting to a referendum of the people in 
1934 an amendment to the revenue article of the state con- 
stitution to limit the total of all taxes on property to one 
per cent of its assessed valuation, except the taxes to pay 
existing bonds. We have been told repeatedly by experts 
in taxation that our revenue article already contains too 
many limitations, and that it should be amended to give 
the General Assembly more freedom in taxation matters. 
So, of course, another legislative limitation ought not be 
inserted in it. But the fact that such a stringent limitation 
is being urged by large numbers of real-estate taxpayers 
and is being seriously considered by the Governor as a 
purpose of calling a third special session makes it neces- 
sary for the people who believe in a reasonable financial 
support for our government and its various necessary func- 
tions to find and use sources of revenue other than the 
general property tax. Surely the Governor ought to come 
in this class of people; and if he does he will see the neces- 
sity for having the third special session consider such 
measures as are recommended in our legislative program. 

We happen to know that he is being petitioned and 
urged to include school emergency relief in his next call. 
We suggest that these requests be continued until the call 
is issued, and that they be accompanied by plain state- 
ments of the need of relief, and by a recommendation that 
the measures outlined by the legislative committee of the 


I. S. T. A. be enacted into law. 





To Illinois Broadbacks 


@ IN his book entitled A New Deal, Stuart Chase intro- 

duces a character he calls Mr. Emory Broadback, presi- 
dent of the National Cogwheel Company. This gentleman 
is pictured as strangely, almost fanatically moved, when, 
his dress shirt gleaming beneath a square dependable jaw, 
he attacks government interference with industry and de- 
fends sturdy individualism, self-help, and private enter- 
prise against the sinister encroachments of politicians, pro- 
fessors, long-haired visionaries and their ilk. However, 
Mr. Chase says that Broadback does insist upon the govern- 

(Continued on page 123) 
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Legislative Program 


Recommended by the |. S. T. A. Committee on 
Legislation and to be Presented to the Third 
Special Session of the 58th General Assembly, 
If Called 


The Present Crisis 

@ EDUCATION is facing a crisis in Illinois. 
In the name of economy our public schools 
are being curtailed so drastically that free 
education is in dire peril. Essential school 
activities have been eliminated, efficient school 
systems have been greatly weakened and 
educational standards that it has taken years 
to establish have been lowered or discarded 
over night. This condition has been brought 
about largely because our schools have been 
made the scapegoat for political extrava- 
gance, waste, and graft—a condition alto- 
gether too prevalent. 

This situation must be met and overcome 
by the organized teachers, school officials, 
and other friends of education led by officers 
that have vision, courage, faith, persever- 
ance, and enthusiasm. The present crisis in 
educational affairs demands that such leaders 
be drafted if we are to stem the tide of 
reaction. 


Two Causes of the Present Crisis 


Two of the causes of our present educa- 
tional crisis are: 1. The evermounting load 
of taxation has finally become unbearable 
because of inequalities and omissions in as- 
sessments and greatly reduced incomes. Our 
schools, as innocent bystanders, have received 
the full force of blows aimed at extravagance, 
waste and graft in public office by the justly 
enraged taxpayers. 

2. Our tax system in Illinois is antiquated 
and inefficient. Forty billions of taxable 
property in the state and only eight billions 
upon the tax books of the state. We must 
modernize our oxcart system of taxation so 
that we can spread the load more equitably. 
This can be done by finding new sources of 
taxation, and then by making these new 
sources bear their fair share of the load. 
This is our only hope for securing the neces- 
sary funds to properly finance an adequate 
school program. In this task of securing 
new sources of revenue the teachers have a 
vital interest, and must take an important if 
not a leading part. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
To this end we submit for your considera- 
tion the following legislative program and 
recommend its approval as a basis for school 
legislation to be enacted by the Fifty-eighth 
General Assembly: 


First: New Sources of Revenue 


We share the conviction that the tax bur- 
den now borne by real estate is both inequi- 
table and unfair. We are further convinced 
that unless this burden is reduced consider- 
ably there can be no permanent relief from 
present tax problems. We therefore favor 
the enactment of such other taxes as will 
provide certain and immediate relief from 
the problems produced by the present tax 
system. Specially we recommend the ‘fol- 
lowing: 


(a) The enactment of an Income Tax 
which will place a flat two per cent tax on 
all incomes (except corporations) from 
whatever source, the revenue to be derived 
therefrom to be equitably distributed to all 
public schools. 

(b) The enactment of a Corporation In- 
come Tax of three per cent on net incomes 
of all corporations doing business in the 
state, the revenue derived therefrom to be 
equitably distributed to all public schools. 

(c) The enactment of a Grain Future 
Tax of %4c per bushel on all sales and pur- 
chases of grain futures, the revenue de- 
rived therefrom to be equitably distributed 
to all public schools. 


Second: Emergency Relief for Schools 
The deplorable financial difficulties of 
many urban and rural schools brought about 
by the continued depression, the falling off 
of assessed valuations, and the failure of the 
State to distribute the State Distributive 
Funds in full, coupled with the low per- 
eentage of tax collections, demands the pro- 
vision for immediate emergency relief. 

a. The State shall pay immediately the 
sums owed school] districts according to 
the State Distributive fund account; the 
State shall be empowered to secure such 
funds by borrowing from available funds 
in other accounts or by issuing bonds or 
from any other source whatever. 

b. The State Treasurer shall advance 
sums equivalent to 80% of the uncollected 
taxes in any district, taking as collateral 
assignments of uncollected district taxes; 
such taxes when collected shall go to the 
State Treasurer to retire the assignments. 
The State shall be authorized to secure 
such funds by issuing bonds for this pur- 
pose, to use general revenue, or to borrow 
from available other accounts. 

c. In districts of less than 500,000 
population school boards shall be em- 
powered to issue educational bonds to se- 
cure funds with which to retire teachers’ 
orders and other forms of current indebted- 
ness to the extent to which such indebted- 
ness is within the amount represented by 
uncollected taxes for the fiscal school tax 
year, subject only to the constitutional 
limitation of 5%. 


Third: The State School Fund 


(a) That the State School Fund be in- 
creased from new sources of revenue until 
it shall equal at least one-fourth of the total 
expenditures of our public school system, 
in order to provide a fund ample for equal- 
ization purposes. 

(b) That claims upon the Common 
School Fund other than general pupil at- 
tendance apportionments be taken from the 
total fund rather than the separate county 
allotments; provided that pension allotments 
apply only to such territory as benefits there- 
from. 
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(c) Since a high school course today is 
recognized by all as part of a good common 
school education, we believe that our high 
schools should be included in State Support, 
as well as our elementary schools, and we 
urge that, as soon as the funds available to 
the state are adequate for that purpose, the 
high schools be so included. 


Fourth: Better Support for Our State 
Teachers Colleges 


We urge that legislation be enacted to 
give the same administrative freedom to the 
state teachers colleges as is at present en- 
joyed by the University of Illinois and also 
that the financial support of the state teach- 
ers colleges shall be on a par with the finan- 
cial support given to the preparation of 
teachers in the University of Illinois. 


Fifth: Establishment of Larger Terri- 
torial Units for School Support 


That larger territorial units for school 
taxation and administration be established; 
that the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity by larger school district units be 
promoted by a reasonable grant of state aid 
for helping to meet transportation costs and 
part of the loss occasioned by abandoning 
school buildings; and that provision be made 
for changing abnormal high school district 
boundaries, retaining proper safeguards to 
prevent the efficiency of present high school 
districts from being impaired. 


Sixth: Tuition for Non-High School 

Pupils 

Since it is manifestly unfair that our or- 
ganized high schoo] districts should not re- 
ceive from the non-high school territory full 
payment of the per capita cost of educating 
the young people who reside in the non- 
high school territory, we believe the present 
law should be amended in such a way as to 
guarantee the levy of a sufficient tax in the 
non-high school territory so that it will meet 
the full cost of educating the young people 
who become tuition pupils from the non- 
high school territory. 


Seventh: Special for Chicago Teachers 

That we support whatever legislation for 
Chicago teachers that is recommended by the 
Chicago Division, and approved by this 
Committee. 


Eighth: Allocation of Collections 

We recommend legislation to compel al- 
location of delinquent taxes, when collected, 
to the uses for which they were levied. 


Official Representative 

To help carry out this legislative program, 
we hereby designate our secretary, Mr. 
Robert C. Moore, our official representative, 
and authorize him to represent us in al] mat- 
ters of legislation, but working of course 
under the general direction of this committee 
or its executive committee of three; and we 
instruct him not only to prepare the neces- 
sary bills to cover this program of legislation 
but, after their introduction, to support and 
defend them in every way possible. We also 
urge the entire State Teachers Association 
and all its individual members to give him 
and this committee their full and active sup- 
port in our efforts to translate this program 
into law. 


N. M. MASON, Chairman. 
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Eightieth Annual State Meeting 


@ FOR the information of the division dele- 

gates and other members of the [Illinois 
State Teachers Association, we are publish- 
ing the program and following facts about 
the annual meeting of the association to be 
held in Springfield the last of this month. 

The Abraham Lincoln Hotel has been 
selected as the headquarters of the associa- 
tion during the meeting. If you stay at this 
hotel, ask for the special room rates offered 
our members. Teachers may enroll there 
and receive badges during the afternoon of 
Tuesday, December 26, up to 6 p.m. After 
that the registration office will be moved to 
the south hallway of the Centennial Build- 
ing. 


Membership 


Membership is open to all who are en- 
gaged in educational work. 

The payment of the annual fee of two 
dollars will entitle you to attend all sessions 
of the annual meeting, and also to one year’s 
subscription to the I:tino1s TeacHer, the 
oficial publication of the [Illinois State 
Teachers Association. 

All those who have paid membership fees 
in any of the Division meetings since Jan- 
uary 1 of this year will be furnished admis- 
sion badges free of any other charge if they 
present their receipts to the Treasurer or 
enrolling officer. Bring your receipts. 


Place of Meeting 


All sessions will be held in the auditorium 
at the south end of the Centennial Building. 


Who Are the Delegates? 


The delegates to the Representative As- 
sembly are as follows: 

l. The members of the Governing Com- 
mittee. These are the members of the pres- 
ent State Association Committees on Ap- 
propriations, Legislation, and Resolutions, 
elected by their respective Divisions this 
year 1933. See directory on this page. 

2. All ex-presidents of the State Associa- 
tion. 

3. All presidents-elect of the Divisions. 
These are the presidents elected by the 
several Divisions this year, 1933, to serve 
next year, 1934, as presidents, but this year 
as delegates. 

4. The regular delegates appointed by 
each of the Divisions on a basis of one 
delegate for every 100 members or major 
fraction thereof enrolled this year. These 
are the delegates appointed this year. If 
any delegate cannot attend the State meet- 
ing, he should assign his duties to some 
regularly appointed alternate who can and 
will attend. 

5. The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

6. All ex-secretaries of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association. 


Reduced Railroad Rates 


A reduction to one and one-third fares by 
the Central Passenger Association and by 
the Western Passenger Association on the 
“Certificate Plan” will apply for members 


Program, General Information for 
Delegates, Directory of Officers, etc. 


(also dependent members of their families) 
attending the meeting of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association to be held in Spring- 


Governor Paul V. McNutt 


@ PAUL Vories MeNutt is a native of the 

state of which he is now governor. He 
graduated from Indiana University in 1913, 
and received his Doctor’s Degree from Harv- 
ard in 1916. He was admitted to the Indiana 
Bar in 1914, and at once began the practice 
of law. He was Professor of Law, Indiana 
U. in 1919, and Dean of the Indiana Law 
School in 1925. He entered the military 
service for the World War and was pro- 
moted to Captain, Major, and Colonel; he 
was National Commander of the American 
Legion in 1927. He is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Beta Theta Pi, and Pi Delta Pi. 
He is a Methodist, a Scottish Rite Mason, an 
Elk, and a Democratic Governor of Indiana. 
Secretary Williains of the Indiana S. T. A. 
writes of him as follows: “He asked the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the President and Secretary of the In- 
diana State Teachers Association to write 
the laws for relieving the school finance situ- 
ation in Indiana, by saying, ‘You boys write 
the laws the way they should be and I will 
get you the money.’ When the legislature 
adjourned on March 6, 1933, we had $18,- 
000,000 for teachers’ salaries and mainten- 
ance of schools. Every child was guaran- 
teed an eight months school with a qualified 
teacher receiving at least $800 per year, and 
in the case of a high school teacher, $1,000 
a year.” 


field on December 26-28. The arrangement 
will apply to all the territory in Illinois and 
to all the steam roads and to the [Illinois 
Terminal System. 

When you purchase your ticket to Spring- 
field, pay full fare one way, and, if it is 75 
cents or more, ask for a certificate. If the 
agent has no certificate, take a receipt. Get 
your certificate validated, Thursday after- 
noon or evening if possible, at the Spring- 
field meeting; and if 100 or more such cer- 
tificates are validated, your certificate will 
entitle you to a third-fare ticket home by the 
same route you came. Hand in your Rail- 
road Certificate for validation when you 
register. 

It seems that the matter of railroad rates 
will be very much unsettled during the week 
of our meeting. There will be holiday trip 
rates, excursion rates, our one and one-third 
fare rates, etc. Therefore, before purchas- 
ing a ticket each of our members should in- 
quire of the ticket agent what sort of ticket 
is cheapest for the round trip and for the 
time covered by the trip. Of course no one 
can blame you for purchasing the one at 
the least cost, even if it does not come under 
our plan as described above. But in any 
event ask for the reduced fare certificate and 
have it validated at Springfield so we may 
have enough of them to get the one and one- 
third fare rate for those who cannot get 
any other sort of reduced fares. 


Directory 


Of Officers and Committees, |. S. T. A., 
December, 1933 


(For a list of the officers of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, see the title page of this magazine.) 


Commirree oN Appropriations: Chair- 
man, A. Lulu Hill, °35, Teacher, East St. 
Louis; Black Hawk, Amy Bryan, °34, Teach- 
er, Viola; Central, C. A. Brothers, ’35, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Dwight; Chicago, 
Lena Belle Gilligan, 5918 N. Knox Avenue, 
Chicago; Du Page Valley, Gilbert Booth, 
*34, Principal, Washington School, West Chi- 
cago; East Central, W. O. Jones, '35, Principal, 
High School, DeLand; Eastern, A. C. Fors- 
ter, "36, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Paris; Illinois Valley, C. H. Root, °34, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Morris; Lake 
Shore, E. N. Cassady, °35, Superintendent of 
Schools, Brookfield; Northeastern, W. J. 
Colahan, °36, Superintendent of Schools, 
Woodstock; Northwestern, B. O. Cully, °34, 
Principal, Junior High School, Freeport; 
Peoria, Charles McMullen, °35, Principal, 
High School, Chillicothe; Rock River, A. H. 
Lancaster, °36, Superintendent of Schools, 
Dixon; South Central, E. S. Simmonds, °34, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsfield; South- 
eastern, C. T. Cramer, ’35, Superintendent of 





Dr. Glenn Frank 


@ THE education of Dr. Frank may be out- 

lined as follows: special student, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, State Normal School, three 
years; B. A., Northwestern University, 1912; 
M. A. (Hon.) Northwestern University, 1921; 
Litt.D. (Hon.) Lincoln Memorial University, 
1922; DePauw University, 1925; L.H.D. 
(Hon.) University of Michigan, 1924; 
LL.D. (Hon.) Northwestern University, 1926. 
Experience: Assistant to President, North- 
western University, 1912-16; Associated with 
Edward Filene of Boston in research and or- 
ganization 1916-"19; associate editor, Century 
Magazine, 1919-21; editor-in-chief, 1921-’25; 
President University of Wisconsin since 
1925; lecturer in U. S. and Canada since 
1912; secretary, International Lyceum As- 
sociation, 191415; member of a group 
headed by Ex-President Taft that drafted a 
covenant for the League of Nations which 
was considered by the Peace Conference at 
Paris, 1918-19. Author of The Politics of 
Industry, 1919; An American Looks at His 
World, 1925; Thunder and Dawn, 1931. Co- 
author of The Stakes of the War, 1918; The 
League of Nations—The Principles and the 
Practice, 1919. 





Schools, Olney; Southern, Mary Roberson, 
*36, Teacher, Mound City; Southwestern, W. 
R. Curtis, *34, Superintendent of Schools, 
Alton; Western, E. R. Rogers, °35, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Carthage. 

CommitrEE oN LecisLaTion: Chairman, 
Noah M. Mason, °34, Superintendent — of 
Schools, Oglesby; Black Hawk, W. W. 
Tucker, °35, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Cambridge; Central, E. H. Luken- 
bill, °36, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Lincoln; Chicago, George Anspaugh, °34, 
1424 Farragut Ave., Chicago; DuPage Valley, 
Fred L. Biester, °35, Principal of High 
School, Glen Ellyn; East Central, A. P. 
Johnson, °36, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kankakee; Eastern, E. H. Taylor, °34, E. I. 
S. T. C., Charleston; Illinois Valley, J. W. 
Graham, °35, High School, LaSalle; Lake 
Shore, J. W. Thalman, °86, Principal of High 
School, Waukegan; Northeastern, H. A. Per- 
rin, "34, Superintendent of Schools, Joliet; 
Northwestern, B. F. Shafer, ’35, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Freeport; Peoria, F. R. Isen- 
burg, "36, County Superintendent of Schools, 
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Pekin; Rock River, Stanley R. Finifrock, ’34, 
Principal, High School, Leaf River; South 
Central, Walter E. Buck, °35, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, Virginia; Southeastern, 
Roe M. Wright, °36, Superintendent of 
Schools, Palestine; Southern, C. A. Waller, 
*34, Superintendent of Schools, West Frank- 
fort; Southwestern, J. E. W. Miller, °35, 
Edwardsville; Western, W. E. Nelson, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Quincy. 

Committee on Reso.tutions: Chairman, 
Frank A. Jensen, °36, Superintendent of 
Schools, Rockford; Black Hawk, Elizabeth 
Westerlund, '36, Teacher, Cambridge; Cen- 
tral, E. A. Turner, °34, I. S. N. U., Normal; 
Chicago, Catherine O’Rourke, °35, 3057 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago; DuPage Valley, 
George DeWolf, °36, Superintendent of 
Schools, Downers Grove; East Central, J. B. 
Johnson, °34, Principal, High School, St. 
Anne; Eastern, Charles Allen, °35, Principal, 
High School, Neoga; Illinois Valley, C. L. 
Sarver, °36, Superintendent of Schools, 
Spring Valley; Lake Shore, B. E. Gordon, 
34, High School, La Grange; Northeastern, 
K. D. Waldo, ’35, Superintendent of Schools, 
Aurora; Northwestern, P. F. Grove, °36, 
Superintendent of Schools, Mt. Carroll; 
Peoria, R. J. Schertz, 34, Principal, High 
School, Metamora; Rock River, O. A. Fack- 
ler, °35, Superintendent of Schools, Sterling; 
South Central, E. H. Mellon, °36, Principal, 
High School, Winchester; Southeastern, M. 
N. Todd, °34, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lawrenceville; Southern, L. E. Etherton, °35, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Murphys- 
boro; Southwestern, O. M. Corbell, °36, Prin- 
cipal, High School, Centralia; Western, E. 
A. Huff, °34, Superintendent of Schools, 
Farmington. 
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Special Committees 

Com™iItTee ON TEACHER TRAINING: Chair- 
man, Karl L. Adams, President, N. I. S. T. 
C., De Kalb, °36; Harry Taylor, Principal, 
High School, Harrisburg, "36; Carrie Barnes, 
1509 Whittier Avenue, Springfield, 36; H. B. 
Fisher, Superintendent of Schools, Streator, 
33; Butler Laughlin, President, Chicago 
Normal College, 6800 Stewart Avenue, Chi- 
cago, "33; H. W. Shryock, President, S. I. S. 
N. U., Carbondale, 33; Winifred Mathews, 
3441 W. Madison St., Chicago, 33; T. Arthur 
Simpson, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, ’33; L. W. Williams, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, °34; Leilah 
Emerson, 507 Kelsey St., Bloomington, °34; 
John A. Strong, Principal, Nobel School, 
Chicago, °34; P. H. Hellyer, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, Lewiston, "34; W. P. 
Morgan, President, W. I. S. T. C., Macomb, 
35; R. W. Fairchild, President, L S. N. U., 
Normal, ’35; E. W. Powers, Superintendent 
of Schools, Peterburg, °35; William Harris, 
Superintendent of Schools, Decatur, °35; 
Jesse H. White, President, James Millikin 
University, Decatur, °35. 

CommitreE on State Scuoo. Fuonp: 
Chairman, J. B. McManus, Superintendent of 
Schools, LaSalle, ’35; Roscoe Pulliam, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Harrisburg, °35; Wil- 
liam E. White, Department of Statistics, 
Office of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield, 35; E. H. Lukenbill, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Lincoln, 
°34; H. J. Beckemeyer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Hillsboro, °33; Robert C. Keenan, 
2465 E. 74th Place, Chicago, °36. 

Committee ON Larcer Districr Unir: 
Chairman, H. H. Schroeder, Dean, I. S. N. 
U., Normal, °33; B. C. Moore, Lincoln Col- 


The Chicago Singers 


Eugene F. Dressler, 


Arthur Ranous, 


Paul Mallory, | George Lane 


Mr. Dressler has appeared as soloist with Chicago, St. Louis, and Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestras. He may be heard over Station WMAQ on Fridays at 9:30 p. m., with the 


Northerners. 


Mr. Mallory is widely known as a concert artist and sings over WGN. 
Mr. Ranous’ voice is of remarkable smoothness and beauty, and he is a most successful 


soloist and ensemble singer. 


Mr. Lane is bass soloist of the internationally famous Paulist Choristers, and is heard 


each Sunday evening over WGN at 8:30. 


The Chicago Singers are in their fifth year as a musical organization, and this is their 


third consecutive year before our Association. 
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lege, Lincoln, °35; Roy V. Jordan, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Centralia, °34; Walter 
F. Boyes, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Galesburg, "33; E. O. May, 5750 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago, °34; T. Arthur Simpson, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield, °35. 


Committee to Write a Pension BILL: 


Chairman, N. M. Mason, Superintendent of 
Schools, Oglesby; Lester R. Grimm, Director 
of Research, I. S. T. A., 100 E. Edwards 
Street, Springfield; Letty M. Henry, Joha 
Deere Jr. High School, Moline; J. H. Smith, 
Superintendent of Schools, Aurora (W); J. 
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W. Thalman, Principal, High School, Wauke- 


gan. 

ComMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION wiTH ILLI- 
Nots CoNnGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS: 
Chairman, Floyd T. Goodier, Superintendent 
of Schools, Chicago Heights; Mrs. Bertha 
S. Armbruster, 214 Gale Avenue, River 
Forest; Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, 10855 
Vernon Avenue, Chicago; Mrs. P. E. Mad- 
den, 7610 Eastlake Terrace, Chicago; Mrs. 
Harry L. Fleming, 1117 East Monroe Street, 
Bloomington; Jane McMillan, 1161 West 
Main Street, Decatur. 


Committees and Allied Organizations 


@ SEVERAL committees of the IL. S. T. A. 

will hold their meetings in connection with 
this general meeting, and their members 
should notice the time and place named and 
be present to attend to the important busi- 
ness before the committees. Several allied 
organizations will also hold meetings, and 
we are glad to make their announcements 
here. 

Tue Boarp or Directors: The Board of 
Directors of the L. S. T. A. will meet in room 
532 of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 10 
o’clock a. m. on Tuesday. December 26. 

Tue ComMITTEE ON Appropriations: The 
Committee on Appropriations will meet in 
Parlor I of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 
3:00 o’clock p. m. on Tuesday, December 26. 
All members should be present since this will 
probably be the only meeting of this com- 
mittee before making its report to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 

Tue ComMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING: 
The Committee on Teacher Training will 
meet in Parlor H of the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel at 2:30 p. m. on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 26. All members should be present if 
possible. 

Meetings of other committees are subject 
to call by the chairmen. 

Iturnois City SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssoctA- 
m1onN: The City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion will have a dinner at 5:30 p. m. on 
Tuesday, December 26 at the Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel. The executive committee will 
arrange a brief program of interest to super- 
intendents. 

ILurnois County SUPERINTENDENTS’ Asso- 
cIATION: The County Superintendents’ As- 
sociation will hold a meeting in the Con- 
tennial Auditorium in the afternoon of Tues- 
day, December 26. The program for this 
meeting follows: 

1:00-1:30—Reception by Officers of Asso- 
ciation. 

1:30-1:40—In Memoriam to Edward J. 
Tobin—August Maue, Joliet. 

1:40-2:00—Rural School 
Irving F. Pearson, Rockford. 

2:00-2:15—What We May Expect from 
the State School Fund—Wm. E. White, 
Superintendent of Statistics, State Office. 
2:15-2:30—The Outlook—L. E. Wibhite, 
Carlinville, Chairman, Legislative Committee. 
2:30-3:30—A Round-table Conference and 
Question Box. What are your problems? 
3:30-3.45—-Unfinished business, new busi- 
ness, election of officers. 
3:45—Adjournment. 

County SupERINTENDENTS’ Section, L. S. 
T. A.: No program has been arranged for 
this sectional meeting, but it will hold a 


Supervision— 


brief session at the close of the County 
Superintendents’ Association meeting on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

Dinner: The County Superintendent’s din- 
ner will be served at the St. Nicholas Hotel 
at 5:30 p. m., Tuesday, December 26. 

The awards to the winners of the State 
Spelling Contest will be given at this dinner. 
State Superintendent F. G. Blair has been 
invited to present the awards. Assistant 
Superintendent Floyd T. Goodier will be the 
after-dinner speaker. 

For reservations, write to Mr. J. Ed. 
Taylor, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield, [linois. 

State Spettinc Contest: The Annual 
State Spelling Contest will be held in the 
Senate Chamber of the State House, Spring- 
field, beginning at 9:30 a. m. on Tuesday, 
December 26. For rules governing the con- 
test apply to W. E. Richison, Chairman of 
the Committee, Watseka, Illinois. 

The prizes for the winners of the spelling 
contest will be awarded at the County 
Superintendents’ Dinner, at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel at 5:30 p. m. on Tuesday, December 26. 

Socian Functions: The Women Dele- 
gates and all other women in attendance at 
the State Meeting will have a program and 
luncheon together at Hotel Abraham Lincoln 
on Wednesday, December 27. All women 
are urged to attend. 

Carotine Grote, President, 
Mary Marcaret Roacu, Secretary. 


The Chicago Division will entertain the 
officers of the I. S. T. Ab and the presidents 
of the Divisions at a dinner at 5:30 p. m. on 
Tuesday evening, December 26, in the Palm 
Room of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 

The Chicago Division will give a party 
and dance in the ballroom of the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel after adjournment of the eve- 
ning session on Wednesday. All officers, 
delegates, and members in attendance at the 
meeting are cordially invited. 

The Annual Kappa Delta Pi dinner will 
be held at the Hotel Abraham Lincoln at 
5:30 o’clock on Wednesday, December 27. 
Make reservations with Mr. H. M. Thrasher 
in Room 401, Centennial Building, by 2:00 
p. m., Wednesday. 

The Springfield Principals’ Club will 
sponsor the Annual Principals’ Dinner at 
5:30 p. m. Wednesday, December 27, at 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln. Make reservations 
for this dinner at the registration desk in 
the lobby by 2:00 p. m, Wednesday. All 
school administrators and executives invited. 

Members of Kappa Phi Kappa will have a 
luncheon at the Elks’ Club at noon Wednes- 


Dr. Paul H. Douglas 


@ PAUL H. Douglas received his Degree of 

B.A. at Bowdoin College in 1913; M.A., 
Columbia, 1915; Ph. D., Columbia, 1921; 
and was a student at Harvard University in 
1915-"16. He was an instructor in Economics 
at the University of Illinois, 1916-17; instruc- 
tor and Assistant Professor of Economics, 
Reed College, Portland, Oregon, 1917-18; 
Associate Professor of Economics, University 
of Washington, 1919-20; Assistant Professor 
of Industrial Relations, University of Chi- 
cago, 1920-25; and Professor in same de- 
partment since 1925. 

He has been connected with many associa- 
tions doing work in industrial relations, 
economics, and politics. He is the author 
of the following: American Apprenticeship 
and Industrial Education, Wages and the 
Family, Soviet Russia in the Second Decade, 
Real Wages in the United States, The Com- 
ing of a New Party, and many shorter pub- 
lications and magazine articles. 





day, December 27. For reservations call R. 
R. Morrison, 1916 South Fifth Street, Spring- 
field. Telephone, C. 4699. 

Phi Delta Kappa will hold a fellowship 
dinner for members and their friends at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 5:30, Wednes- 
day evening, December 27. The increase of 
juvenile delinquency and crime the past 
years comes close to the public schools. The 
organization of the State Big Brother Asso- 
ciation under the State Welfare Department 
has been effected to combat this menace. 
Mr. L. G. Pefferle, chairman of the advisory 
board, will present the details of the organ- 
ization. A cordial invitation is*extended to 
the principals and their friends. Reserva- 
tions should be made by ten o’clock, Wednes- 
day forenoon, with the undersigned or with 
the Hotel Abraham Lincoln. 

Louis Kutctnsx1. 

ILLINOIS ATTENDANCE OFFICERS’ 

ASSOCIATION 
Fifteenth Annual Convention, Leland Hotel, 
Springfield, Dlinois, Tuesday Morning, 
December 26, 1933. 
PROGRAM 
9:00—Registration of Delegates, Leland 
Hotel 
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9:00—Business session: 
Call to order by President W. L. 
Bodine, Chicago 
Secretary’s Report 
President’s Address 
Appointment of Committees 
10:00—Morning session: Chairman, First 
Vice-President J. W. Graham, La Salle 
Value of Attendance Officer from a 
Superintendent’s Standpoint, Mr. L. 
E. Wilhite, Ccunty Superintendent of 
Schools, Carlinville 
Some Unpreventable Causes for Non- 
attendance, Miss Ina V. Clapper, 
County Truant Officer, Quincy 
The School’s Responsibility to the Pre- 
delinquent Boy and Suggested Meth- 
ods of Handling, Mr. A. E. Santenan, 
Boys’ Work Secretary, Y. M. C. A., 
Springfield 
General Discussion 
12:00—Luncheon, Leland Hotel 
Speaker, Mr. W. L. Bodine, Superin- 
tendent of Compulsory Education, 
Chicago, Social Service Activities of 
Attendance Departments 
1:30—Afternoon Session; Chairman, Sec- 
ond Vice-President J. R. Peck, Gales- 
burg 
Keeping the Indigent Child in School 
After Abolition of Child Labor 
Under Sixteen, Mr. Thomas McLean, 
Rock Island 
Needed State Legislation to Support 
N. R. A. Abolition of Child Labor, 
Mr. C. H. Wright, Urbana 
General Discussion 
2:30—Business Session; President W. L. 
. Bodine, presiding 
Reports of Committees 
Election of Officers 
Miscellaneous Business 
3:30—Adjournment 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, 623 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 
Science Stories, Book One. By W. L. 
Beauchamp, Gertrude Crampton, and Wil- 


liam S. Gray. A new unit in the Curriculum 
Foundation Series. 100 illustrations. 144 
pages. Cloth. Price, $.60. 


A beautifully illustrated reading text 
offering definite science instruction that can 
be easily read and understood by first-grade 
children. 

THE VIKING PRESS, 18 East 48th Street, 

New York: 

The Conquest of the Atlantic. By Ingri 
and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. 16 full pages in 
color and copious black-and whites. 10x12, 
with lithographed jacket, washable cloth 
binding. 55 pages. Price, $2.50. 

A thrilling cross-section of history that 
begins when the Atlantic was “The Sea of 
Darkness” and concludes with the conquest 
by air in Zeppelins and airplanes. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 25 West 45th Street, 

New York: 

Theater and School, A Dramatic Manual, 
by Samuel J. Hume and Lois Foster. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 417 pp. Price, $3.50. 

We have briefly in the words of the authors 
the purpose of the work: 

“We have undertaken this book in the hope 
that it may help to clarify for the teacher 
the ideals and objectives of educational dra- 
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Mr. John L. Hoff 


@ JOHN L. Hoff attended the University of 
Illinois, and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. For the last twenty-five 
years he has been a member of the faculty 
of the Ottawa Township High School, and 
has been the director of the glee clubs and 
the orchestra. For several years he has been 
director of a large church choir, and is now 
the song leader of the Ottawa Rotary Club. 
He has also had considerable experience as 
director of community singing in summer 
chautauquas and teachers’ institutes. 





matics and to define its place in the program 
of the school. In addition we have attempted 
to outline the organization and procedure 
best fitted to meet the conditions of the 
school. And lastly we have set down in 
some detail a description of the technical 
means of production as they apply to the 
school theater and we have added in the form 
of an Appendix a selected list of plays which 
have been found from experience to be suit- 
able for production in the school. We have 
consistently tried to avoid generalities and 
throughout have aimed to meet the specific 
needs of the elementary and in particular 
the secondary schools keeping in mind the 
possibilities as well as the limitations inevi- 
table in the teacher-pupil relation.” 


HARTMAN-JEFFERSON COMPANY, 219 

South Fourth Street, Springfield, Ill: 

The reconstruction of New Salem, near 
Petersburg, Menard County, where Abraham 
Lincoln spent the years from 1831 to 1837, 
makes especially acceptable at this time a 
reprint from the Journal of the Illinois State 
Historical Society under the title, Souvenir, 
New Salem: Early Chapter in Lincoln’s 
Life, by Josephine Craven Chandler, dealing 
entirely with this period. 60 pp. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 285 Columbus 

Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts: 

A Practical Reader for Adults, Book Three. 
By Josephine Dwight Mason, Director of Eve- 
ning Schools and Immigration Education; 
and Gertrude E. O’Brien, Teacher, Elemen- 
tary Schools and [Illiterate Adults, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 238 pages. Illustrated. 
List price, $1.12. 
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Book Three is the third and last of a 
series of basic readers for three years’ work 
with illiterate adults in beginning, inter- 
mediate, and advanced evening classes. The 
materials in this series have been based 
upon the most immediate needs of illiterate 
adults—to be able to read public signs and 
the newspapers. Book One and Book Two 
are based upon the details of civic life with 
which most of our immigrants are surround- 
ed. Book Three continues the training in 
reading by supplying an informal account 


' of American history. 


The Introduction contains helpful sugges- 
tions for teachers regarding aims and pro- 
cedure. The vocabulary extends the vocab- 
ularies of Books One and Two with the in- 
tent to acquaint the pupil, by the time he 
has completed the series, with most of the 
words commonly used in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and simply written books. The vocab- 
ularies developed in Books One, Two, and 
Three are listed alphabetically at the end 
of Book Three. 

All three books, and Book Three in par- 
ticular, are also valuable for public-school 
pupils who are slow or retarded in reading. 





The Evanstonian 


@ ONE of the brightest and best 
school papers that has come to our 
desk recently is The Evanstonian, pub- 
lished by the student body of the 
Evanston Township High School. The 
number of November 2 contained an 
editorial adapted to Education Week 
and set as a quarter-page display ad- 
vertisement. It was entitled “Ro- 
mance in Retrospect,” and read as 
follows: 


Most of us refer to that glorious pageant 
on Chicago’s lake front as “The Fair.” Mr. 
Dawes, and others in authority, have insisted 
that it should be called “A Century of Prog- 
ress.” 

One of the satisfactions of the Fair is that 
it is so universal. It has something that 
appeals to all types and to all interests. But 
through it all there is one sustained and 
much repeated theme—the progress of a hun- 
dred years. If you missed that, you saw only 
the husks and not the kernel. 

After coming out of the Fort Dearborn 
reproduction some one said, “Wouldn’t it 
have been romantic to live back in those 
days?” 

An older head answered, “That is romance 
in retrospect. Cold houses, tallow candles, 
few crude and home-made goods, mud trails, 
pitiful educational opportunities—these con- 
ditions offered small romance to our great- 
grandfathers, and still less to our great-grand- 
mothers.” 

No, our ancestors have paid a staggering 
price for the progress that we now enjoy. 
Let’s quit pitying ourselves about the price 
we pay for modern living. Whatever the 
cost, it is worth it, and small, compared to 
the price that they paid for merely existing. 

They left a heritage on which we dare not 
set a price. But they left, too, a glorious 
tradition—a mighty obligation to carry on 
liberally for our children and our children’s 
children of the century to come. 

R. C. M. 
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Report of Committee on 


Resolutions 


Submitted to the Representative Assembly 
of the |. S. T. A. December, 1933 


Financial Support of Education 
@ ALL our great statesmen have recognized 
the fact that a general diffusion of knowl- 
edge g the people is necessary in a 
democracy, and that it is a proper and neces- 
sary function of the State to provide good 
educational facilities for all its children for 
its own self-preservation and for the general 
public ‘welfare. Therefore, our common 
school system is a very necessary institution 
and must be as liberally supported at all 
times as the financial ability of the people 
will permit. 

The present financial crisis should teach 
school administrators to continue to practice 
all economies that do not lower efficiency. 
The utmost care, however, must be used in 
making retrenchments and curtailments so as 
not to rob any child of his full heritage, a 
good school every year of his school age, 
and so as not to deprive the State of the 
fullness of good citizenship that results from 
proper education. 

We unalterably condemn curtailment of 
education, and the lessening of educational 
opportunities of children through the elim- 
ination of essential activities, the increased 
teacher load, the shortening of the term, the 
dismissal of needed teachers, and the elimina- 
tion of educational supervision. 

We stand for a system of free public edu- 
cation that adequately provides for every 
child according to his needs from the kinder- 
garten through a four year college. 

We believe in equality of educational op- 
portunity for all children regardless of place 
of residence, capacity, or handicaps, and 
urge that sufficient state aid be granted to 
local districts to equalize educational op- 
portunities up to reasonably high standards. 
To this end we strongly recommend that the 
state common school fund be increased until 
it shall equal at least one-fourth the cost of 
the public schools. As soon as this fund is 
sufficiently increased, it should be used as an 
equalizing factor in secondary as well as 
elementary education. 

Liberal financial support should be given 
by the State to the University of Illinois and 
to the State Teachers’ Colleges, and we urge 
that the latter should be given the same 
administrative freedom as the former. 

We recommend that payment be made in 
full for the cost of tuition of pupils attend- 
ing high school from non-high school dis- 
tricts. 





Teacher Organizations 


In this time of economic stress and strain 
and unsettled condition of school finances, a 
strong, unified, and harmonious organization 
of teachers is needed as never before. It is 
dificult to make progress even with such 
organization; but without it much ground 
that has been gained would be lost. It is 


dificult also to hold our full membership in 
such times; but all teachers must be brought 
to realize that the time and money devoted 
to the organization is a really necessary 
expenditure. Therefore, we urge all our 
members to keep up their enrollment in 
local, state, and national organizations and 


to recommend such enrollment to non-mem- 
bers. 


National Policies 


We heartily commend our President and 
federal officials for their energetic and tire- 
less efforts to bring about economic recovery. 
We pledge the loyal support of our profes- 
sion to the N. R. A. movement and any prac- 
tical plans that will tend to restore economic 
stability and social happiness; and we be- 
lieve that the benefits and endeavors of the 
N. R. A. movement should be extended to 
the teaching profession. 


Defense of Laws for the Benefit of 
Pupils and Teachers 


The present teachers’ pension and retire- 
ment fund law and all other laws that have 
been enacted for the benefit of pupils and 
teachers must be defended and preserved in 
this time of frenzied retrenchment. 


Professional Growth and Standards 


The ultimate success of the school depends 
upon the preparation, character, and methods 
of the teacher. Since there is now a sur- 
plus of legally certified teachers while many 
highly qualified teachers cannot obtain posi- 
tions, and since the efficiency of the schools 
and the educational welfare of the children 
would be enhanced by having the best quali- 
fied teachers employed, we recommend that 
as soon as practicable the minimum training 
requirements for certification be increased. 


A Problem of Education 


We believe that many of our present prob- 
lems, such as the increase in crime, unem- 
ployment, and extreme poverty among large 
numbers of people, are caused by the viola- 
tion of certain natural social laws and ethical 
principles. We believe, therefore, that the 
time has come when education must give 
more and more attention and effort to social 
science, moral training, and character devel- 
opment. 


Larger Administrative Units and Dis- 
trict Boundaries 


We believe that larger territorial units for 
school taxation and administration should 
be established; that the equalization of 
educational opportunity by larger school 
units be promoted by a reasonable grant of 
state aid for helping to meet transportation 
costs and a part of the loss occasioned 
through abandoning school buildings. 
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Tax Law Improvement and Enforce- 

ment 

We believe that other sources of revenue 
ought to be used to lessen the taxes on 
property for the support of schools. Since, 
however, the general property tax will be 
continued indefinitely as the basic support 
for the public schools, we insist that the laws 
governing the assessment of property and the 
collection of taxes be improved and per- 
fected. The taxation laws ought to be en- 
forced; and we urge the executive depart- 
ments of the state and local governments to 
be more vigorous in enforcing the tax laws 
and suppressing tax strikes and other flag- 
rant violations. 


Radio for Education 


We are opposed to the monopoly of the 
use of radio by commercial, advertising, and 
entertainment interests; therefore, we recom- 
mend that Federal legislation be enacted 
that will assign to educational institutions 
and to government educational agencies a 
liberal share of all radio broadcasting chan- 
nels which are or may become available to 
the United States. 


Statewide Educational Survey 

The primary necessity for anything like an 
adequate, permanent solution of the problem 
of the continuous carrying on of public 
education is a systematic non-partisan study 
of the whole problem with a view of re- 
defining the field of public education, the 
type of district in which it is to be admin- 
istered and the method by which it is to be 
financed. All other legislation simply looks 
to temporary relief and does not solve the 
problem. 

This association, therefore, desires to go 
on record as favoring an immediate provision 
by which proper authority shall be set up 
and financed to make a complete study, and 
submit a proposed plan by which the above 
ends may be realized. We also direct the 
Executive Committee of the I. S. T. A. to 
take this project up with the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Educational Com- 
mittees of the General Assembly for the pur- 
pose of securing their cooperation for im- 
mediate action. 


Constitutional Convention 


Be it resolved that we are in hearty sym- 
pathy with the action of the General As- 
sembly in providing for a referendum vote 
on a constitutional convention in 1934. 


Know the State Teachers Association 


Be it resolved that the State Teachers As- 
sociation is rendering a splendid service to 
the teaching profession in Illinois by provid- 
ing the following services: 

I. The Ixurnois Teacher, a magazine 
which would probably cost the whole 
amount of the membership fee if furnished 
by a commercial publisher. 

Il. Several committees working in the 
interests of the teachers and the schools. 

Ill. A legislative representative, work- 
ing under the direction of the legislative 
committee, to look after the vitally impor- 
tant matter of school legislation. 

IV. A_ research department making 
numerous studies, issuing pamphlets and 
furnishing information. 

V. A headquarters building with of- 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Eight Divisions Report Meetings 


Rock River Division 


@ THE fifth annual meeting of the Rock 
River Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association was held in DeKalb, October 
20, 1933. Speakers were: Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. W. C. Reavis, Chicago University; 
Dr. Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio. Half- 
hour concerts by the N. I. S. T. C. Band and 
the N. I. S. T. C. Orchestra preceded the 
morning and afternoon sessions, respectively. 
Orricers: President, Ira R. Hendrickson, 
principal, community high school, Mount 
Morris; vice-president, B. J. Frazer, prin- 
cipal, high school, Dixon; secretary, Clarence 
R. Williams, principal, community high 
school, Waterman; treasurer, J. A. Torrens, 
superintendent of schools, Ashton. 

Executive Commitree: Chairman, Karl 
L. Adams, president, N. I. S. T. C., DeKalb; 
George Cann, county superintendent of 
schools, Oregon, 34; Leland Hanson, prin- 
cipal, community high school, Franklin 
Grove, °34; Roscoe Eades, principal, high 
school, Sterling, ’35; F. W. Phillips, super- 
intendent of ‘schools, DeKalb, 35. 

Strate Committees: Appropriations, A. H. 
Lancaster, superintendent of schools, Dixon, 
°36; Legislation, Stanley Finifrock, principal, 
community high school, Leaf River, °34; 
Resolutions, O. A. Fackler, superintendent, 
Union District 11, Sterling, ’35. 

REsoLuTions were adopted as follows: 

Resolved: I. That the nominating com- 
mittee of this division annually receive and 
consider recommendations from teachers’ or- 
ganizations of each county concerning nom- 
inations for elective offices; that these offices 
be so rotated that the counties of the di- 
vision shall, in turn, be represented in each 
office. 

Il. That we recommend to the executive 
committee the selection of a meeting place 
provided with facilities equal to the maxi- 
mum demands of this division. 

Ill. That the Rock River Division ap- 
propriate the sum of one hundred fifty dol- 
lars ($150.00) to the Northern Illinois Con- 
ference on Supervision to be used in research 
work on the problem of grade placement in 
arithmetic. 

IV. That such a change be made in the 
constitution of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association as will provide for annual dues 
which are based on the yearly salary of its 
members, grouped according to some equi- 
table system of classification. 

V. That the local, county, state, and na- 
tional teachers’ organizations should be more 
closely integrated for the purpose of bring- 
ing all members of the profession into help- 
ful relations with larger educational move- 
ments. 

VI. That we reaffirm our belief in the 
supreme importance, in a democracy, of free 
public school -ducation for all the children 
of all the people. That we recognize the 
necessity of making certain changes in our 
state, if this type of opportunity is to be 
maintained, and recommend: 

(a) The reorganization of the schools 
of the State into larger taxing and ad- 
ministrative units. 


(b) The selection of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and County 
Superintendents of Schools by non-partisan 
elective boards of education. 

(c) A revenue section in our state 
constitution providing for a system of 
taxation which shall be at once equitable, 
adequate, and capable of being admin- 
istered. 

VII. That the association pay fifty dollars 
($50.00) toward the cost of writing the 
brochure (booklet) on “The Tax System of 
Illinois.” This is being written at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under the supervision of 
S. E. Leland, a member of the tax commis- 
sion of Illinois. 

E. O. MILLER, Secretary. 


Western Division 


@ THE twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 

Western Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association was held at Galesburg, 
October 12 and 13. Speakers were: Florence 
Hale, former president, N. E. A.; Dr. W. M. 
Lewis, president, Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa.; S. A. Hamrin, Associate Professor of 
Education, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton. Excellent music by the Oriental Male 
Quartet of Chicago added greatly to the 
program. 

Orricers: President, Myrtle Simmons, 
principal, junior high school, Monmouth; 
vice-president, O. O. Young, superintendent 
of schools, Galesburg; secretary, Helen L. 
Rothgeb, senior high school, Macomb; treas- 
urer, F. F. Robertson, principal, Hitchcock 
Jr. High School, Galesburg. 

Executive Commitree: Chairman, R. W. 
Hyndman, superintendent of schools, Can- 
ton, ’34; C. E. Griffith, county superintendent 
of schools, Toulon, ’35; Chris Apt, county 
superintendent of schools, Oquawka, °36. 

Srate Committees: Appropriations, E. R. 
Rogers, superintendent of schools, Carthage, 
*35; Legislation, W. E. Nelson, superintend- 
ent of schools, Quincy, °36; Resolutions, 
E. A. Huff, superintendent of schools, Farm- 
ington, °34. 

RESOLUTIONS were adopted as follows: 

Resolved: 1. That we recommend to the 
executive committee that the date of the an- 
nual meeting of this division be changed to 
the second Friday (day and evening) of 
October. 

2. That we recommend that the annual 
dues for membership in the Illinois State 
Teachers Association be graduated as fol- 
lows: 

$1.00 for teachers receiving less than $1000 
per year. 

$2.00 for teachers receiving from $1000 to 
$2000 per year. 

$3.00 for teachers receiving from $2000 to 
$3000 per year. 

$4.00 for teachers receiving from $3000 to 
$4000 per year. 

$5.00 for teachers receiving above $4000 
per year. 

3. That we strive for one hundred per 
cent enrollment in this Association, that the 
work of this Association be not impaired. 

4. That we urge that more and more at- 


tention and effort be given to social science, 
moral training and character development. 

5. That we deplore the unethical conduct 
of certain members of the teaching profes- 
sion who apply for positions that are not 
vacant and offer their services at a lower 
salary than the positions are paying. 

6. That we recommend a reduction of the 
general property tax, and the supplementing 
of this tax by new sources of taxation, such 
as income tax, inheritance tax, severance tax, 
and corporation tax, to provide ample and 
uniform support of all public schools of the 
State and a strict and impartial enforcement 
of all assessment laws providing for proper 
penalties for evading such assessments and 
escaping such taxes. 

HELEN L. ROTHGEB, Secretary. 


Northeastern Division 


@ THE Northeastern Division of the Illinois 

State Teachers Association held its annual 
meeting in Joliet on Friday, November 3, 
1933. Various organizations of the Joliet 
schools presented musical programs. Speak- 
ers were: Dean James B. Edmonson, School 
of Education, University of Michigan; Dr. 
Alexander Meiklejohn, Professor of Philos- 
ophy, University of Wisconsin; Dr. Harold 
Glynn Moulton, president, Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Carl Sandburg, 
poet. 

An important feature of the business meet- 
ing was the report of a committee appointed 
at the 1932 meeting to work out a delegate 
business session plan. Under the plan ap- 
proved delegates to the business session 
shall be: 

a. Each county superintendent of schools. 

b. Each superintendent and high school 
principal in cities of 3000 or more popula- 
tion. 

c. Superintendent or principal of schools 
in towns of less than 3000 population. 

d. One building principal for each five 
or less building principals in cities or towns 
of any size. 

e. One rural teacher for each twenty-five 
rural teachers in the county, but no two 
from the same township. (Such delegates 
to be selected at the fall county institute or 
to be appointed by the county superintendent 
in case of failure of such selection by the 
institute.) 

f. One city or town grade teacher for 
each twenty-five teachers or less, to be 
selected locally by such cities and towns. 

g. One high school classroom teacher for 
each twenty-five teachers or less, to be 
selected by the local high school. 

h. For the purpose of promoting ideal 
democracy, provision is made that any mem- 
ber of the Association may speak on any 
motion, if such member is recognized by the 
chairman, with consent of the delegate body; 
only delegates shall have voting power. 

Orricers: President, J. B. Nelson, prin- 
cipal, high school, Batavia; vice-president, 
James M. Smith, principal, township high 
school, Lockport; secretary, O. V. Walters, 
principal, high school, Aurora; treasurer, A. 
N. Barron, county superintendent of schools, 
Yorkville. 
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Executive Commitree: Chairman, James 
H. Smith, superintendent of schools, Aurora, 
34; W. W. Meyer, superintendent of schools, 
Harvard, °34; Theodore Saam, superintend- 
ent of schools, Elgin, °35; Esther Roesch, 
assistant principal, high school, Yorkville, 
35; W. W. Haggard, principal, township 
high school, Joliet, 36; Mary Wheeler, prin- 
cipal, Fourth St. School, Geneva, °36. 

Srate Committers: Appropriations, W. J. 
Colahan, superintendent of schools, Wood- 
stock; Legislation, H. A. Perrin, superintend- 
ent of schools, Joliet; Resolutions, K. D. 
Waldo, superintendent of schools, Aurora. 

RESOLUTIONS were adopted as follows: 

I Wuereas, Two-thirds of the property in 
the state of Illinois escapes taxation en- 
tirely, and, 

Wuenreas, Illinois is one of the few 
states that has failed to take steps toward 
revising and modernizing its tax system; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved: 1. That all teachers and 
others interested in education become 
thoroughly intelligent in regard to the en- 
tire system of raising our public revenue. 

2. That all teachers and others inter- 
ested in education support in a more ef- 
fective way than in the past, an amend- 
ment to the revenue section of the Con- 
stitution of the State of Illinois. 

3. That teachers and all other workers 
in the schools consistently inform the pub- 
lic of the problems and work of the 
schools, of the facts in regard to school 
costs, and of the effects of proposed 
changes; through public press and such 
community organizations as may be avail- 
able; also, that they try to contact par- 
ents and citizens in an effort to induce 
them to visit the school classes and other 
activities included in the school program. 

II Wuereas, In the interest of efficiency and 
economy in the administration of our pub- 
lic schools certain overhead should be and 
may be eliminated; therefore, be it 

Resolved: 1. That we urge the further 
study of the organization of the larger units 
for taxation and for the administration of 
our public schools. 

2. That all money levied for school 
purposes, other than the necessary ex- 
penses of collection, be applied to the ac- 
tual support of the public schools of our 
state. 

3. That a larger proportion of the sup- 
port of our public schools be provided by 
the state in order to equalize educational 
opportunities. 

III Wuereas, The primary function of pub- 
lic education is the training of citizens in 
a democracy and to train them to adjust 
themselves to the environment in which 
they find themselves, therefore, be it 

Resolved: That we endorse the resolu- 
tions adopted by the American Legion at 
its recent national convention in Chicago 
as follows: 


Wuenreas, Education is a prime requisite 
to good citizenship and a thorough pro- 
gram of education is even more essential 
in troubled times like the present than 
usual, and 


Wuenrsas, There seems to be a tendency 
in some quarters to make educational ap- 
propriations carry more than their share of 
reductions for the sake of economy; there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved, By the American Legion in 

- its Fifteenth Annual Convention assembled, 
that it is the sense of this organization 
that education should be given its proper 
consideration by legislative bodies and 
should not be made to bear a major part 
of the sacrifices for economy. 

IV Whereas, Our changing industrial con- 
ditions have forced children out of indus- 
try and have placed added demands on 
public education because of this condition; 
and especially on public education on the 
secondary school level; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we condemn the atti- 

tude and action of certain individuals and 
organizations who would disrupt our dem- 
ocratic public school system and take from 
many children of school age throughout 
the state and nation the opportunity of a 
complete and adequate education through 
the secondary school level, by 

1. Making of the secondary school a 
tuition school. 

2. Shortening the school year and reduc- 
ing the number of years for both 
elementary and secondary education. 

3. The elimination of certain vital extra- 
curricular activities. 

4. The elimination of the kindergarten. 

5. An unnecessary increase in the teach- 
ing load. 

V_ Resolved, That we favor constitutional 
amendment that will remove the offices of 
our educational leaders in Illinois from the 
serious handicap of direct political influ- 
ence because of popular election, and will 
leave the officials free to act in the best 
interest of education throughout the area 
of their jurisdiction. 


VI Whereas, Members of this organiza- 
tion have followed with interest the work 
done by the members of the Committee 
of Seven of the Northern Illinois Super- 
intendents’ and Principals’ Association in 
regard to standards in arithmetic curricu- 
lum and, 

Wuereas, this committee does not have 
at hand sufficient funds for continuing this 
valuable contribution to education; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this Northeastern Di- 
vision of the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation appropriate $150.00 for the cur- 
rent year to the said Committee of Seven 
toward the continuance of this study on 
arithmetic curriculum. 


VII Wuereas, Leaders in educational fields 
have felt the need for definite data in re- 
gard to the tax situation in Illinois that 
is free from propaganda or any hindering 
influence, and; 

Wuereas, Such data are being made 
available in the form of a brochure on 
The Tax System in Illinois through the 
co-operation of Dr. C. H. Judd and under 
the direction of Dr. S. E. Leland of the 
University of Chicago, member of Illinois 
State Tax Commission; and at a minimum 
expense, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Northeastern Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association 
appropriate towards this project an amount 
not to exceed $100.00. 

VIII In general, be it 

Resolved: 1. That we commend the 
hearty co-operation from the various or- 
ganizations throughout the country which 
have worked so faithfully for the welfare 
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of the schools. We refer to the Parent- 
Teacher Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the National 
League of Women Voters, the Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, the 
American Federation of Labor, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the various service clubs, and 
many newspapers and magazines. 

2. In accord with the report of the 
committee on group insurance and credit 
unions presented to the Illinois State 
Teachers Association at its annual meet- 
ing in 1931, we recommend that the matter 
of credit unions be left for the local dis- 
tricts to organize and to administer. 

3. We commend most heartily the 
splendid support and loyalty on the part 
of the teachers in our public schools in 
Illinois during these times of stress and re- 
trenchment, and we urge as our contribu- 
tion to the National Reconstruction Pro- 
gram that we continue this fine spirit of 
willingness to do more than is required in 
our daily program, in the interests of edu- 
cation in our community. 

O. V. WALTERS, Secretary. 


Southeastern Division 


@ THE annual meeting of the Southeastern 

Division of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association was held at Bridgeport, IIl., o 
Thursday and Friday, October 12 and 13. 
The meeting was attended by approximately 
1000 teachers. The main speakers of the 
two day meeting were Dr. William McAn- 
drew; Prof. E. O. Melby, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Dean Maria Leonard, University of 
Illinois; Dr. Cameron Harmon, president, 
McKendree College; William Rainey Bennett, 
Chicago. Mrs. Pearl Walker Yoder, noted 
lyric soprano, appeared on the program on 
two occasions. She was accompanied by 
Prof. Homer Barnes. Other musical fea- 
tures of the meeting were presented by the 
Bridgeport and Lawrenceville High Schools, 
being directed respectively by Paul V. Bliss 
and Belle Longbons. The community sing- 
ing was under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Boyer. 

It was decided that the 1934 meeting will 
be held at Albion, October 11-12. 

Orricers: President, C. W. Bowman, prin- 
cipal, township high school, Hutsonville; 
vice-president, Olin Roberts, Bridgeport; 
secretary, H. L. Hamilton, township high 
school, Bridgeport; treasurer, Annie Foster, 
principal, East School, Olney. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, C. W. 
Bowman, principal, township high school, 
Hutsonville, °34; L. V. Matheny, ae 
community high school, Albion, 35; E. H 
Hostettler, Olney, °36. 

State Commirrees: Appropriations, C. T. 
Cramer, supt. of schools, Olney, 35; Legisla- 
tion, Roe M. Wright, supt. of schools, Pales- 
tine, "36; Resolutions, M. N. Todd, supt. of 
schools, Lawrenceville, *34. 

RESOLUTIONS were adopted as follows: 
NATIONAL INTEREST 

Oren Scnoots.—For every child deprived 
of education by emergency conditions be- 
yond the control of his own community and 
State, immediate restoration of these rights 
through assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment to the State or community concerned. 

Feperat Suprort.—To protect the Nation’s 
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interest in securing an educated citizenship 
through an effective and flexible public 
school system, Federal support for schools 
in the several States without Federal con- 
trol over State or local educational policies 
is earnestly advocated. 

If America is to recover prosperity and 
persist in the democratic principles of a 
republic, the essentials of free public educa- 
tion must be preserved. 

We reaffirm the statement of the joint 
commission of the N. E. A. on the Emer- 
gency in Education that “Good schools in 
a democracy are not a luxury, but a neces- 
sity.” 

STATE RESPONSIBILITY 

For EquauizaTion oF Epucationat Op- 
PORTUNITY.—We are painfully aware of the 
deplorable condition of the schools in some 
communities of our section; the utter fail- 
ure of any taxing system, local, State or Fed- 
eral, to meet these emergencies. 

For every school unit which cannot main- 
tain an acceptable program on a fair local 
tax, we urge State support to make up the 
deficiency and additional State support for 
an acceptable school program as needed to 
allow for the reduction of local property 
taxes. 

We further recommend that the Federal 
Government, as soon as possible, institute 
a program of National Standardization and 
support of Education. Surely the “New 
Deal” includes the “Square Deal” for the 
American child. 

Our tax system in Illinois is antiquated and 
inefficient. Forty billions of taxable property 
in the State and only eight billions upon the 
tax books of the State. We must modernize 
the system of taxation so that we can spread 
the load more equitably. 

The State Teachers Association should 
suggest proper initiation for a competent re- 
search committee to be established to under- 
take a thorough survey of our State educa- 
tional system in order to establish a financial 
and educational plan for public education, 
comprehensive in scope, based on experi- 
enced judgment and objective data, and re- 
flecting a broad fundamental policy of the 
people. - Such a survey must naturally re- 
vise our taxing system. 

The State government should immediately 
designate a competent tax commission of 
experts for the purpose of devising a taxable 
system that is both adequate and equitable. 
There must be mitigation of excessive real 
estate taxation and a sharing of the burden 
by equitable taxes from other sources. 


FOR PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 

a. That there be competent leaders in 
every department. 

b. That qualification of teachers be more 
exacting toward an ideal teacher. 

c. That administrators be thoroughly 
trained. 

d. That the normal schools and educa- 
tion departments of our state university and 
colleges use more influence in the early 
elimination of candidates undesirable for 
teaching. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


a. An immediate increase of the State 
Distributive Fund from $10,500,000.00 to 
$15,000,000.00. 


b. The repeal of the law requiring the 
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levy for 1934 to be no higher than an aver- 
age of the past four years. : 

c. A change in the Non-High School Law 
to make it possible to secure tuition sufficient 
to pay instruction costs. 

d. That since real property is now re- 
quired to pay unjust proportion on all taxes, 
we favor the use of indirect taxes for edu- 
cational purposes. These have been enumer- 
ated in the resolutions of Illinois State 
Teachers Association. 

e. In view of the crime conditions and 
the attitude of lawlessness in our Nation 
which today threatens life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, we urge teachers to 
stress particularly the obligations of good 
citizenship and to keep continually before 
the pupils the need of proper respect for 
adherence to the principles of good law and 
order. 

f. We deplore the unethical conduct of 
certain members of the teaching profession 
who apply for positions that are not vacant, 
and offer their services at a lower salary 
than the positions are paying. 

g- We commend the professional spirit 
of teachers who have continued their instruc- 
tional duties with added zest during a period 
when salaries have been severely reduced 
and in many cases unpaid. We believe that 
the reduction of salaries should not be more 
severe than is true for county and state of- 
ficials and other employees. 

h. In view of the rising price levels, 
school boards should 

(1) Refrain from further cutting of school 
costs, including salaries. 

(2) Return to normal levels of expendi- 
tures as soon as possible in cases 
where excessive reductions have al- 
ready been made. 

(3) Re-establish valuable educational serv- 
ices and courses which have been 
eliminated. 

The ability, preparation, and morale of 
teachers are matters of greatest public con- 
cern, inextricably bound up with the welfare 
of the children of America. The educational 
development of our children can be safe- 
guarded only when teachers are adequately 
trained, both academically and profession- 
ally, and are assured adequate pay, protec- 
tion from unjust discharge, professionally 
conditioned employment of new teachers, at 
least nine months of school each year, rea- 
sonable limitation of size of classes, ard 
freedom from unnecessary worry and from 
hampering restrictions. 

Furthermore, under present conditions the 
purchasing power of the dollar has dropped 
more than one-third of its value. Under 
these conditions salaries for teachers in gen- 
eral should be immediately raised. School 
Boards are loyal to the “Blue Eagle” and 
will do their part if means can be provided. 

Further, that the executive committee of 
the Association should organize an educa- 
tional committee of speakers, who may be 
sent out to counteract radical speakers, self 
appointed, who poison the minds of good 
and honest friends of the schools. 

That expenses for such work may be ap- 
propriated by the executive committee. 

Last, we wish to express our appreciation 
to everyone who has worked to make this 
meeting one of the best in the history of 
the Southeastern Division of Illinois State 
Teachers Association and also to our faith- 
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ful workers who labored so earnestly in our 
behalf during the recent session of the State 
Legislature. 

H. L. HAMILTON, Secretary. 





Black Hawk Division 


@ THE thirteenth annual meeting of the 

Blackhawk Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association was held at Augustana 
College, Rock Island, Friday, October 13, 
1933. Speakers were: Frank O. Holt, regis- 
trar of the University of Wisconsin; and 
Franklyn B. Snyder, professor of English 
at Northwestern University. The Kaiser 
Marimba Orchestra and chorus organizations 
from Augustana College contributed the 
musical numbers. 

Orricers: President, C. R. Crakes, prin- 
cipal, Senior High School, Moline; vice- 
president, Mollie Peterson, 315 S. Park, 
Kewanee; secretary, Barbara Garst, 701 25th 
St., Moline; treasurer, O. B. Wright, princi- 
pal, Washington Junior High School, Rock 
Island. 

Executive Commitree: Chairman, Mollie 
Peterson, 315 S. Park, Kewanee; M. C. Berg- 
wall, 2937 Twentieth Avenue, Rock Island, 
35; J. D. Darnall, 303 Centre Avenue, 
Geneseo, °36. 

State Committees: Appropriations, Amy 
Bryan, Viola, 34; Legislation, W. W. Tucker, 
co. supt. of schools, Cambridge, ’35; Resolu- 
tions, Elizabeth Westerlund, 102 S. Pros- 
pect Street, Cambridge, °36. 

Reso.utions: This Association recognizes 
the value of the work of the National Asso- 
ciation and the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the subdivisions in promoting the 
cause of education in this State and through- 
out the Nation; therefore be it 

Resolved, 1. That we encourage member- 
ship in the National Association; 

2. That the loyal support and coopera- 
tion of every member of the teaching pro- 
fession in the State be enlisted through mem- 
bership in the State Association. 

3. That the Legislative Committee and 
the Secretary of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, Mr. R. C. Moore, be commended 
for the splendid work they have done for 
the preservation of good and helpful school 
laws, and for the promotion of additional 
legislation; be it further 

Resolved, That the members of this As- 
sociation strive continually for professional 
growth and development through the vari- 
ous facilities that are offered. 

The following resolution was adopted at 
the suggestion of J. B. McManus, chairman 
of the Illinois State School Fund Committee: 

When the burden of the cost of education 
was shifted from the individual parents to 
the whole community a century ago, the 
community was able to bear it. However, 
drastic social change during the last twenty- 
five years has thrown greater responsibility 
upon public education in the rearing of 
healthy and law abiding children, and dur- 
ing the same period the local community has 
grown less able to bear the cost of this re- 
sponsibility. Wealth has been concentrated 
in the great urban centers and in the hands 
of a relatively small number of persons. 

Wuenreas, It becomes necessary, therefore, 
to transfer a larger part of the cost of edu- 
cation to the entire state; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Black Hawk Division 
go on record as favoring a larger State 
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School Fund and as recommending the 
broadening of the powers and duties of the 
Illinois State School Fund Committee to the 
end that they may organize and create a 
complete equalization fund that will be state 
wide in its scope and previde a minimum 
educational opportunity for every child in 
the state. 
BARBARA GARST, Secretary. 





Illinois Valley Division 
@ THE Illinois Valley Division of the Illinois 

State Teachers Association held its annual 
meeting at LaSalle on October 12 and 13, 
1933. The music was furnished by members 
of the Illinois Valley School Music Teach- 
ers’ Club and various organizations under 
their instruction. Speakers were: Dr. Wil- 
liam Rainey Bennett, teacher, editor, and 
humorist; Dr. Frank E. Baker, president, 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, writer, musician 
and lecturer; Judge Fred G. Bale, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Orricers: President, Ida Hall, principal, 
Grant School, Streator; vice-president, W. L. 
Eberly, principal, township high school, Hen- 
nepin; secretary, E. L. Connellee, township 
high school, Ottawa; treasurer, T. M. Ken- 
nedy, co. supt. of schools, Granville. 


Executive Commitree: Chairman, O. V. 
Shaffer, principal, township high school, 
Princeton; M. E. Steele, supt. of schools, 
Mendota; O. T. Stateler, co. supt. of schools, 
Lacon. 

Srate Committees: Appropriations, C. H. 
Root, co. supt. of schools, Morris, ’24; Legis- 
lation, J. W. Graham, high school LaSalle, 
25; Resolutions, C. L. Sarver, supt. of 
schools, Spring Valley, °36. 

RESOLUTIONS were adopted as follows: 


Wuenreas, Many schools in the state have 
been compelled to make drastic eliminations 
and curtailments of their opportunities for 
school children because of financial diffi- 
culties, and 

Wuereas, The tax system has completely 
broken down in certain districts, thus affect- 
ing not only the educational program of these 
districts, but of the entire state. 

We earnestly recommend that the Gover- 
nor and the legislature be urged to undertake 
a comprehensive reform of revenue laws for 
the support of necessary agencies of govern- 
ment and of public education. 

Reform legislation, we believe, should be 
based upon the following principles: 

a. The support of a minimum program 
of common school education (including high 
school) for all the children of the state is 
an obligation of the state. 

b. This obligation must be met by an 
increase in the distributive fund. 

c. The basis of distribution of the dis- 
tributive fund should be defined in terms 
of units of a statewide minimum program 
and not on school census or the number 
enrolled. 

When the burden of the cost of education 
was shifted from the individual parents to 
the whole community a century ago, the com- 
munity was able to bear it. However, dras- 
tic social change during the last twenty-five 
years has thrown upon public education 
greater responsibility in the rearing of 
healthy and law abiding children, and dur- 
ing the same period, the local community 
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Marshall Elementary Schools 
Help in P-T-A Membership Drive 
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@ PICTURED above are the results of a poster contest carried out as a part of a member- 

ship drive by the Marshall (Illinois) P. T. A. Each room in the elementary school was 
asked to prepare an 18” x 22” colored poster which should provide some method of keeping 
record of memberships in that room. An exhibit at the September meeting of the P. T. A. 
afforded opportunity for the ewarding of prizes for the two best posters. At the close 
of the campaign a prize will be awarded the room having the highest proportionate mem- 
bership. 

Considerable ingenuity was employed in the working out of devices for recording new 
members. The first poster, in the upper left corner, which incidentally is a prize winner, will 
have a ray of light added for each new member. Each vertebra of the backbone depicted 
in the second poster will, it is hoped, carry the name of a member won during the cam- 
paign. The petals of the sunflower in the third poster will be all the brighter for carrying 
the record Ap added member. 

Mr. Otis Keeler, superintendent of schools, reports that this project has been the 
greatest stimulus for P-T-A membership that has been attempted in his school. With the 
drive still in progress, he writes that it seems probable that practically every one of ap- 
proximately 250 homes will have some member of the family a member of the P. T. A. 








years of college for every certificate, ele- 
mentary or secondary. 

We call attention to the fact that the ef- 
ficiency of the schools has been affected by 
reduced salaries and other retrenchments. 
Teachers with low salaries cannot provide 
themselves with necessary teaching aids. They 
cannot afford sufficient books and magazines 
for their own general reading. It is, there- 
fore, of utmost importance that salary sched- 
ules should be restored as soon as possible, 
and that library and supply budgets be main- 
tained. 

Wuenreas, The unmistakable trend of the 
recovery program is toward shorter hours for 
all workers; and 

Wuenreas, A large percentage of our popu- 
lation is still unemployed after three years 
of enforced idleness; 

We affirm our belief in training in the 
handicrafts and in the fine arts as well as in 
the traditional Three “R’s”. We deny that 
handicrafts, fine arts, and physical educa- 
tion are frills as asserted by some critics 
of the schools. We believe that instruction 
and training in these fields are as essential 
to the ultimate success of the new national 
program as any of the measures which have 
been instituted to put it into effect. 

We endorse the programs of the American 
Legion and of the American Federation of 


has grown less able to bear the cost of this 
responsibility. 

Wealth has been concentrated in the great 
urban centers and in the hands of a rela- 
tively small number of persons. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to transfer a larger part 
of the cost of education to the entire state; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Vulley Division 
go on record as favoring a larger State 
School Fund and as recommending the 
broadening of the powers and duties of the 
Illinois State School Fund Committee to 
the end that they may organize and create 
a complete equalization fund that will be 
statewide in its scope and provide an ap- 
proved minimum educational opportunity for 
every child in the state. 

We endorse the resolutions adopted by the 
Representative Assembly of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association in December, 1932. 

We commend the work of Robert C. Moore 
as executive secretary of the State Teachers 
Association, and we wish to express our ap- 
preciation to him for his success with THE 
Iturno1s TEACHER and for his untiring work 
with the legislative committee of the state 
association. 

In order to protect the schools and raise 
the level of the teaching profession in Illi- 
nois, we recommend the requirement of four 
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Women’s Clubs for the support of educa- 
tion. We welcome their cooperation in the 
task of building for good citizenship. 

We express our appreciation for those co- 
operative organizations which supplement 
public schools in their work with young 
people; such as, The Four H Club, The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, The 
Boy Scouts, The Campfire Girls, The Big 
Brother Movement, Church Organizations, 
etc. The training of American citizens is a 
task sufficiently large to challenge the com- 
bined leadership and efforts of all. 

E. L. CONNELLEE, Secretary. 





Eastern Division 


@ THE Eastern Division of the L. S. T. A. 

convened in its thirty-sixth annual meeting 
at Mattoon, Friday, October 13. Dr. Glenn 
Frank, president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, delivered two addresses: “The Alterna- 
tive to Revolution” and “The Renewal of 
America.” Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, president 
of the State Association, spoke to the theme, 
“The Teacher’s Part in Saving Education.” 
“The Teacher in These Times” was the sub- 
ject of an address by Wm. McAndrew, editor 
of School and Society. The afternoon session 
was concluded with a concert by an All-High 
School Chorus under the direction of Miss 
Ruth Major, E. I. S. T. C. 

Orricers: President, A. B. Crowe, E. I. S. 
T. C., Charleston; vice-president, Eunice Car- 
son, dean of girls, high school, Greenup; 
secretary, H. F. Heller, E. I. S. T. C., Charles- 
ton; treasurer, John R. Moss, superintendent 
of schools, Paris. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, Otis 
Keeler, superintendent of schools, Marshall; 
Emma Reinhardt, E. I. S. T. C., Charleston; 
G. R. Collins, principal community high 
school, Tuscola. 

State Committees: Appropriations, A. C. 
Forster, county superintendent of schools, 
Paris, ’36; Legislation, E. H. Taylor, E. L. S. 
T. C., Charleston, ’34; Resolutions, Charles 
M. Allen, principal, township high school, 
Neoga, °35. 

RESOLUTIONS were adopted as follow: 

I. Wuenreas, People of our state and na- 
tion are confronted with an unsolved problem 
of providing the prime function of govern- 
ment, that of maintaining adequate educa- 
tional facilities for our children; 

Wuereas, The solution of such a problem 
falls to the lot of each of us individually 
and all of us collectively; 

Wueneas, The public schools of our nation 
are the first line in a national defense and a 
major factor in permanent national recovery; 
be it 
Resolved: 

1. That the members of the Eastern Di- 
vision go on record as approving the spirit 
and plan of economic recovery as manifested 
in the efforts of our national administration 
at Washington; 

2. That the Division inform the National 
Administration of its convictions that a sum 
of money equal to the amount spent for arma- 
ments be distributed equitably to the nation’s 
public schools to safeguard that first line of 
defense ; 

3. That members of the Division be re- 
quested to exert their wholesome influence to- 
ward interpreting to the public the com- 
plexity of government and the magnitude of 
the task confronting officials and, conversely, 
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that members be requested to aid with coura- 
geous dispatch in interpreting to government 
agencies the needs of the people; 

4. That the members of the Division be 
directed to analyze their practices in order 
that any injury to the cause of education 
might hastily be removed and, thus, the cause 
of defense and recovery be stabilized; 

5. That we recognize the weaknesses of 
the present system of taxation in Illinois in 
providing revenue for the proper agencies of 
government, resulting in inadequate state sup- 
port of public education now existing on both 
elementary and secondary levels; that we 
urge correction of the inequality of oppor- 
tunity for secondary education now existing 
between rural and urban districts in Illinois, 
resulting in unethical competitive practices 
among secondary schools. 

Il. Wuereas, the need of professional 
cooperation in ethical practices among all 
teachers of our country is more apparent to- 
day than ever before; 

Wuereas, the influence of the teaching 
profession is interpreted consciously and un- 
consciously by the public in terms of values 
of educational content and practice; 

Wuenreas, the justification of an adequate 
educational program lies in the hands of its 
teachers; be it 
Resolved: 

1. That the division be instructed to dis- 
tribute to its membership printed copies of 
the Code of Ethics recommended by the N. 
E. A. as a guide in fair practice among IIli- 
nois teachers in keeping with the current use 
of business and professional codes; 

2. That the teachers of this division recog- 
nize in public resolution and individual influ- 
ence their just part in spreading among all 
teachers and patrons within the range of 
their influence appreciation for real values 
in this code of fair practice; 

3. That we exert our influence upon the 
schools of our division to increase coopera- 
tion with accrediting agencies in making our 
schools better builders of scholarship and 
citizenship by eliminating interschool con- 
tests and games during the school week when 
such activities conflict with classes or pro- 
fessional meetings of teachers. 

III. Wuereas, Livingston C. Lord, late 
president of Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, has given over sixty years of his life 
and services to the cause of education, be it 
Resolved: 

That we express our deepest sorrow at the 
loss of his leadership. We wish to affirm our 
belief that his passing will mark the close 
of a life devoted to the cause of public edu- 
cation, guided by a complete faith in youth, 
filled with an unbounded energy and enthu- 
siasm for doing the things he knew to be 
right, undaunted by obstacles in the path of 
progress as he saw it, and constantly moving 
forward to the end of his eighty-two years 
without fear and continuing eager to serve. 
His life by his unselfish devotion to the cause 
of education and by his untiring efforts at 
progress has proved a source of inspiration to 
the multitude of students and teachers who 
have come in contact with his teaching. 

Believing that from our midst has passed 
a great leader in our common cause, and that 
his memory should be safeguarded for the 
future, we hereby direct the president of the 
Eastern Division to appoint a committee of 
five members to act jointly with the Execu- 
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tive Committee in formulating and propos- 
ing to the next annual meeting of this divi- 
sion plans to be adopted for the establish- 
ment of a permanent memorial to the life of 
Livingston C. Lord. This joint committee is 
to be known as the “Livingston C. Lord 
Memorial Committee.” Be it further 
Resolved: 

That the Secretary of this division be here- 
by directed to call attention of the delegates 
to the next annual meeting of the state asso- 
ciation to this resolution; 

That the Joint Memorial Committee be in- 
structed to proceed with plans for such a 
memorial not to exceed the requirement of 
an appropriation of $500 from the Eastern 
Division treasury; 

That the Secretary of the division be in- 
structed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the immediate members of the family of 
the late Livingston C. Lord. 

HOBART F. HELLER, Secretary. 





Northwestern Division 


@ THE annual meeting of the Northwestern 

Division of the I. S. T. A. was held in 
Rockford, Friday, October 20, 1933. “Every 
Teacher Should Be a Teacher of Reading,” 
was the theme of an address by Dr. Ernest 
Horn, State University of Iowa; Senator N. 
M. Mason discussed “Our Eternal Triangle: 
Education, Taxation, and Legislation”; “The 
Relation of the Educational System to Gen- 
eral Social Order,” was the subject of Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, of the University of Chica- 
go. The Rockford High School A Capella 
Choir and the Rockford Teachers’ Treble 
Chorus offered musical numbers at the gen- 
eral sessions. 

Orricers: President, M. R. Stephan, super- 
intendent of schools, Stockton; vice-president, 
W. F. Hafemann, principal, township high 
school, Savanna; secretary, Ida Voight, 415 
East Pleasant, Freeport; treasurer, Paul 
Conklin, asst. principal, Rockford Sr. High 
School, Rockford. 

Executive Commitree: Chairman, F. P. 
Donner, co. supt. of schools, Freeport; R. L. 
Bradley, supt. of schools, Pecatonica, one 
year; James E. Blue, principal of high school, 
Rockford, one year; G. C. Stutzman, supt. of 
schools, Hanover, two years; Helen C. Con- 
way, principal of high school, Dakota, two 
years; H. A. Hoff, supt. of schools Milledge- 
ville, three years; Arthur Gibson, supt. of 
schools, Warren, three years. 

State Committees: Appropriations, B. O. 
Cully, prin. Jr. High School, Freeport, °34; 
Legislation, B. F. Shafer, supt. of schools, 
Freeport, ’35; Resolutions, P. F. Grove, supt. 
of schools, Mt. Carroll, ’36. 

RESOLUTIONS were adopted as follows: 

Wuenreas, Critical problems arising from 
the emergency in education demand united 


cooperation of the members of the teaching © 


profession; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all teachers be urged not 
only to maintain membership in the State 
and National Education Associations, but to 
actively support the programs of said organi- 
zations. Be it further 

Resolved, That school administrators es- 
tablish and maintain intelligent public rela- 
tions programs in the interpretation of which 
each teacher shall be an integral part. It is 
further 

Resolved, That teachers subscribe to meas- 


(Continued on page 125) 
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Editorials 


ment protecting him and his kind against competition, and 
that he is suffering from “cultural lag,” since his ideas are 
a generation behind his tangible behavior. The author 
finally drops this character with the following comment: 


When Mr. Broadback argues for the hallowed principles upon 
which the Republic was nourished, what does he mean? Is he 
referring to the armchairs of Manchester, the manorial philosophy 
of George Washington, the actual practice of frontier economy up 
to the Civil War, the rise of the investment system of the late 
Nineteenth Century, the quasi-collectivism of the regime of the 
monster corporations, the Rotary-Chamber-of-Commerce-Trade-Asso- 
ciation-Service era of the nineteen twenties, the individualism of 
the small farmer, the mass production of the A. O. Smith Corpora- 
tion, or the economy of high wages? He does not know; nobody 
knows. He is just making a loud, unintelligent noise. The task 
before him and the rest of us is to put slogans in cold storage and 
begin to think. 


THE 
(Continued from page 111) 


Many of the Broadbacks of Illinois, for whom a lot of 
demagogues are playing an accompaniment, are singing 
a constant refrain of hate against taxation in general with- 
out specifying just where savings are to be made. Of 
course graft, waste, and extravagance ought to be elimi- 
nated, and the tax funds now absorbed by them ought to be 
saved or used for legitimate purposes. So our Illinois 
Broadbacks ought to quit making so much loud, unin- 
telligent noise, should put in cold storage their undiscrimi- 
nating attacks on taxation, and should begin to think and 
explain exactly how tax money can best be saved and used. 


More About Salaries 


®@ AN official publication that shows what is happening to 

teachers’ salaries is the Educational Press Bulletin is- 
sued in November by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. This gives a table showing a classification 
of the teachers in the one-room country schools of Illinois 
according to the amount of their salaries for the years 
ending in June 1932 and 1933. Here is a summary of 
that table: 


Amount of Annual No. of Teachers, No. of Teachers, 
Salary: : 1933: 
Less than $400, 18 145 
From $ 400 to $ 500, 236 1,239 
From 500 to 600, 742 1,940 
From 600 to 700, 2,557 3,606 
From 700 to 800, 2,002 1,382 
From 800 to 900, 2,218 913 
From 900 to 1,000, 1,037 458 
1,000 or more 1,063 337 


We believed conditions were bad enough in the country 
in the school year 1931-32, but it seems that they were 
much worse for the country schools last year, 1932-’33. 
How much lower they went this year remains to be seen by 
the next report. 

By making a cumulative statement for last yeat, we 
find that 145 teachers received less than $400; 1,384 re- 
ceived $500 or less; 3,324 received $600 or less; and 
6,930 received $700 or less. In this connection let us re- 
member that the N.R.A. has set $14 a week as a minimum 
wage for common labor, and that this amounts to $728 
for a year. The N.R.A. also insists that salaries that were 
higher than $14 a week be not reduced. So it appears that 
over 6,000 country teachers in Illinois are paid less than 
are many shop girls, garage employees, soda mixers, and 
others whose employment does not require professional 
training or certification. 


R. C. Moore. 
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Start 
@ 34 


with a 


clean slate 


Off to a fresh start with the New Year. . . old 
debts paid . . . that is the comforting outlook for 
thousands of teachers who are taking advantage 
of the special Household Loan Plan. 








$300 or less is loaned to school teachers on their 
signatures. Each transaction is private, dignified, 
courteous. Friends, relatives, merchants are not 
questioned. Repayments are conveniently ar- 
ranged in small sums monthly, divided into as 
many as 20 installments. 


Come to the nearest Household office for free 
information. If that is not convenient, just mail 
the coupon. Loans may be completed entirely 
by mail. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor 105 W. Madison Street 


ALTON—7th Floor Pb GALESBURG—3rd Floor 
First National Bank Building Hill Arcade Building 


JOLIET—2nd Floor, Morris Building 
MOLINE—4th Floor 


ee Fifth Avenue Building 

CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor PEORIA—3rd Floor 
Lincoln Building Lehmann Building 

DECATUR—4th Floor ROCKFORD—2nd 


Floor 
Rockford National Bank Building 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, 
Tarbox Building 10th Floor, Myers Building 


WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor, Waukegan National Bank Building 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Citizens Building 


Name... 

Be Ee I nl Nt City. 
Amount I wish to borrow $_.......... .My salary is $_.... 
I teach 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me toborrow == 
of put me to any expense 
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REFRESHING RAMBLES 
THROUGH SWITZERLAND 
M. D. WILLIAMS 
@® ELECTRIC traction, swift and 


smooth, became our means of loco- 
motion at the frontier as we entered 
Switzerland, and our trip from Val- 
lorbe to Lausanne became a sightsee- 
ing feast of rare perfection. Placid 
villages among flower-strewn pastures, 
then tantalizing glimpses of lakes and 
snow-crowned peaks. 

An air aristocratic clings about Lau- 
sanne. This historic town on Lake 
Leman, where the ancient and modern 
are so perfectly blended, cherishes its 
past in dwellings that seem veritable 
woodcuts from old, old books. There 
are beautiful churches, among which 
the pure Gothic Cathedral of Notre 
Dame is an outstanding edifice. You 
discover that this is one of the fore- 
most educational centers in Europe. 


One of the excursions which we 
made from our Lausanne headquarters 
took us to the fairyland town of Gru- 
yéres, perched on a rocky crest south 
of Fribourg. Gruyéres boasts but one 
thoroughfare, but this, as all beauty 
lovers declare, would furnish a perfect 
setting for Grand Opera. This wide 
street has a length of about two city 
blocks. It is flanked by a most pleas- 
ant type of dwelling and in its center 
there is a stately fountain, which is 
still the favorite rendezvous of house- 
wives on wash day. Near by is a huge, 
oblong stone into which have been hol- 
lowed several depressions. Here on 
market day, stands the grain dealer. 
The hollows are the several measures. 
The buyer indicates the quantity he 
wants, the grain is poured into the cor- 
responding holder and drained into 
his sack by the removal of a plug at 
the bottom. 

A crescendo of scenic beauty kept 
us spellbound. Spiez, set like a gem 
on the border of Lake Thun, smiled 
an engaging welcome. Mountains now 
gained in stature and in beauty and 
upon our arrival at Interlaken we be- 
held the radiant Jungfrau holding 
court in her royal domain. We 
watched these Titans of the Alps when 
the evening glow transformed their 
countenance into something which can 
be attributed only to the infinite glory 
of things divine. 

The most famous outing from this 
point is the trip to the lofty Jung- 
fraujoch, 11,480 feet a/s. It took us 
just a day and its rewards were alto- 
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gether spectacular. Here, 
dog-sleigh riding and ski- 
ing are the order of the 
day in mid-summer; ex- 
cursions over the immense 
stretches of the Aletsch 
Glacier are started from 
this point, and the sum- 
mit of the Jungfrau may 
be climbed, with guides, 
in three short hours. The 
highest human settlement 
in Europe exists on Jung- 
fraujoch, for here is a 
modern hotel, a post 
office, a railway station. 
The High Alpine Scien- 
tific Institute Jungfrau- 
joch is here in a paradise 
of eternal snow and ice. 
So awe-inspiring, so mag- 
nificent, is the panorama 
that mere description can- 
not do it justice. 

While the tourist indus- 
try is the chief source of 
revenue for these resorts 
in summer as well as in 
winter, lace-making and 
weaving are encouraged 
as home occupations. Wood sculpture, 
which has its seat, and a school, at 
Brienz, enjoys a reputation for its high 
artistic qualities. Native festivals are 
most picturesque in these alpine re- 
gions, and there is a succession of 
them. 

From Interlaken our itinerary took 
us to Meiringen and the region of the 
Grimsel Pass, where the Oberhasli 
Power Works, the most gigantic en- 
terprise of its kind, develops 360,000 
H. P. The old Grimsel Hospice had 
to make way for these improvements 
and a new hosltery is perched on an 
eminence above the huge dam, which 
forms an artificial lake of over three 
miles. 

Disentis, the seat of the oldest Bene- 
dictine Abbey in the country, is the 
terminal of the Furka-Oberlap line. 
From here on, our direct cars were 
taken care of by the Rhaetian railway, 
which serves the Grisons. This larg- 
est Swiss canton is broken up by some 
150 valleys, ever varying in size, tra- 
versed by foaming streams, and ani- 
mated by waterfalls and mountain 
lakes. Sombre, fragrant fir-woods and 
velvety pastures cover the slopes. In 
this spacious mountain state are dotted 
some of the most celebrated all-year 
resorts, St. Moritz, Pontresina, Schuls- 
Tarasp-Vulpera Davos, Klosters, Aro- 
sa, Disentis, and a galaxy of other 
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Courtesy Nikles, Interlaken 


Interlaken in the Bernese Oberland, with the Jungfrau 


in the Background 


beauty spots. Some of them are water- 
ing places where bubble health-giving 
springs. Swimming, boating, trout 
fishing, tennis, golf, and mountaineer- 
ing entertained us, and we found our- 
selves so pepped up by the invigorat- 
ing climate that we started doing 
things and going places. 

Our sojourn at St. Moritz developed 
into a perfect “glad adventure” and 
we enjoyed it together with a party of 
friends. Later we went on a sightsee- 
ing tour of the Grisons, but 150 val- 
leys, every one different, cannot be 
“done” in one summer. New treasures 
will delight us on a future trip, and 
Geneva, Berne, Zurich, Lucerne, and 
Italian speaking Switzerland, which 
we had to omit this time, will show us 
their perennial charm. 





Calendar of Educational 
Meetings 


Illinois State Teachers Association, annual 
meeting, Centennial Building, Springfield, 
December 26, 27, 28, 1933. Speakers: Dr. 
Glenn Frank, president, University of Wis- 
consin; Governor Paul V. McNutt of In- 
diana; Dr. Paul Douglas, University of Chi- 
cago. The Chicago Singers offer a musical 
attraction, and Mr. John L. Hoff, Ottawa 
Township High School, will lead the associa- 
tion singing. 

Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A., annual meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 24-March 1, Reorganization of 
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convention procedure by President Paul C. 
Stetson provides for seven general subject 
committees of twenty-five or more members 
each. The chairman of each general sub- 
ject committee will in turn select from the 
twenty-five members of his committee the 
oficers .of approximately fifteen sub-com- 
mittees which will study some phase of the 
subject assigned to the general committee. 
Each of these sub-committees will consist 
of forty or more members. In this way 4,000 
members of the Department, on general and 
sub-committees, will be continuously at work 
throughout the year. 





Eight Divisions Report 
(Continued from page 122) 

ures of wise school economy, but that on the 

other hand they exert their influence among 

civic-minded individuals and organizations in 

the maintenance of the essentials of modern 

education. 

Wuereas, Many of the financial difficul- 
ties of the school districts of the State of 
Illinois are due to the general failure of the 
property tax system; and 

Wuereas, Property owners have been 
called upon to carry a disproportionate share 
of the burden of public taxation; and 

Wuenreas, The present constitution of the 
State of Illinois does not make ample provi- 
sion for relief in this and other taxation 
problems; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association support 
the call for a Constitutional Convention to be 
held pursuant to an approving vote of the 
electorate. Be it further 

Resolved, That this Association endorse 
and support all measures purposing to apply 
to the State School Fund the receipts from 
special taxes. 

Wuereas, Many of the non-high school 
districts of Illinois, due to decreased as- 
sessed valuations, delinquent taxes, and in- 
creased numbers of tuition students, have 
found it impossible to meet their tuition obli- 
gations; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That legislation be prompted 
authorizing the voters of said districts to ex- 
tend their levy limits to a sufficient maxi- 
mum. 

Wuereas, Certain moneyed and other in- 
terests are promoting the policy of support- 
ing high schools wholly or in part by private 
tuition; and 

Whereas, Such a proposal does not sub- 
scribe to the American principle of free pub- 
lic schools and equalized educational oppor- 
tunity; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association vigorously 
condemn this and similar proposals. 

Wuenreas, In the opinion of this Associa- 
tion radio programs for children too often 
fail to provide wholesome entertainment and 
—— of cultural worth, therefore, 

it 

Resolved, That the Illinois State Teachers 
Association and the National Education Asso- 
ciation exert their influence toward better 
tadio programs for children. 

IDA VOIGHT, Secretary. 





Report on Resolutions 
(Continued from page 117) 
fices and equipment for the four employees 
and containing the files of records, pro- 
ceedings and information. 
VI. An annual meeting of delegates re- 
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presenting teachers in all parts of the state 
to attend to the business of the association 
and adopt programs of educational prog- 
ress and plans for advancing the welfare 
of the teachers. 

VII. The perfecting and maintaining 
an organization of such prestige that it 
commands the respect of citizens in all 
walks of life. 

We believe that the teachers throughout 
the state should have an intelligent and ef- 
fective interest in the work of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, and to that end 
we recommend that our secretary work with 
the executive committees of the divisions of 
the State Association and with the county 
superintendents of the state to make a plan 
by which speakers may appear on the pro- 
grams of the division meetings and county 
institutes for the purpose of informing 
teachers concerning the State Association, its 
problems and achievements. 





Official Representative 

We commend the practice of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation in making the secretary 
of the State Teachers Association its official 
representative to support and defend good 
educational measures and to oppose undesir- 
able measures at the sessions of the General 
Assembly. We urge our entire membership 
to give our present efficient secretary, R. C. 
Moore, their support and cooperation. 


Public Ownership 


The officers of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association are requested to provide, through 
the Inurnois TeacHer and otherwise, re- 
liable, authentic information for the use 
of its members concerning publicly owned, 
publicly controlled, and publicly operated 
gas, electric light, and power plants, espe- 
cially as to the following items: (1) Name 
of municipality; (2) population; (3) rates 
of service; (4) net earnings to the muni- 
cipality; (5) a similar showing concerning 
comparable privately owned and privately 
operated utility companies. 


Change of Name 


Wuereas, The present name, “Illinois 
State Teachers Association,” does not, in the 
popular mind, convey the idea of membership 
including County Superintendents, City 
Superintendents, Principals, and other edu- 
cational workers than Classroom Teachers, 
and 

Whereas, The scope of the organiza- 
tion’s activities includes the entire educa- 
tional welfare of Illinois citizens and not just 
the professional welfare of the teaching 
body, and 

WHEREAS, our national organization is 
known as “National Education Association,” 
be it 

Resolved, That the next delegate assembly 
of our State Association consider the ad- 
visability of changing the name from “Illi- 
nois State Teachers Association” to “Illinois 
Education Association”; and that, upon 
adoption of such name, the Executive Com- 
mittee shall sponsor a program to con- 
solidate the efforts of the several professional 
groups in accomplishing those purposes 
which will best serve the educational needs 
of all Illinois. 


Thanks for Good Service 


We express our gratitude to the executive 
committee and other officers of the Associa- 





Travel Guild All-Expense 
Christmas 


TOURS to the 
Sunny SOUTH 


“ $5 G10 cons, 


Biloxi (7 days) $56.10; including New 
Orleans $65.00. Florida (8 days) $83.00 
up; 10 days $106.00 up; 18 days includ- 
ing Cuba, $148.50 up. Mexico City (18 
days) $197.35 up. 

On Guild House Parties you meet <4 
esting companions. No ticket, we all ex 

or hotel worries. Rates incl 

penses from Chi tation, 
meals, de luxe hotels, sightseeing every- 
where—also a big New Year's Eve 
Party. Tours leave Dec. 28, 25 & 26. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
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A 7 Day New York Tour 
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for nature drawing 





other classroom medium provides a wider vari- 
ety of artistic effects than CRAYOLA Crayon. Its 
colors are unusually brilliant, so that the lightest cray- 
on stroke retains its proper value. And the uniform, 
smooth texture of CRAYOLA permits a pupil to obtain 
both line and mass effects of perfectly even quality. 
This broad adaptability tends to stimulate a child's 
interest and originality. It is one of the chief reasons 
why CRAYOLA hasalways been outstandingly first choice 
with teachers throughout the nation. 
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tion for the program provided for this annual 
meeting, to all those who appeared on the 
program, and to the Hon. Edward J. Hughes, 
Secretary of State, for his permission and 
arrangements for our use of the Centennial 
Building. 
Respectfully submitted, 
F. A. JENSEN, Chairman. 





Fourth Grade Steps 
of Growth 


(Continued from page 110) 


trayal of Osiris, also by means of a 
definite dramatization. But with Isis’ 
search and the people’s lament and 
worship of Osiris, came the typical 
pageant form. 

Some other groups desire definite 
dramatization throughout and seek 
some such definite story basis as 
Joseph and His Brethren, The Story of 
Moses, Sokar and the Crocodile, The 
Story of the Shipwrecked Sailor or the 
Story of the Magicians. The same col- 
orful presentation however holds in 
these dramatizations as in the festival 
or pageant type. 

From these tendencies in fourth 
grade dramatization we seem to see a 
definite lessening of the impulse for 
pure dramatic play, and an increased 
desire for more definite dramatization 
of a colorful and pictorial form. 

In conclusion, we are endeavoring 
to adapt both our social science cur- 
riculum and the activity program, for 
which it is a basis, to growing-up chil- 
dren. During this growing-up new in- 
terests, new needs, new tendencies, new 
abilities appear and demand satisfac- 
tion. From age level to age level there 
is increased ability on the part of 
children to work together in undertak- 
ings physically more vigorous, re- 
quiring materials more stimulating 
and difficult of manipulation and in 
social undertakings demanding more 
of cooperation in planning and execu- 
tion. There is an unfolding capacity 
in child life for the understanding of 
the elemental factors of society; and 
for an increasingly intelligent and 
sympathetic attitude toward all peo- 
ples. Our social science curriculum 
and activity program strive to recog- 
nize the characteristic developments of 
children of succeeding ages, and to 
provide experiences in cultures wisely 
placed as to richness and complexity. 

We believe that the development of 
children at the fourth grade level is 
characterized by an expansion of per- 
sonality that is expressed in a keen 
interest in natural phenomena and es- 
pecially astronomy; in intellectual ad- 
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ventures which involve great extents 
of distance, size and time; in an inter- 
est in broader, more intricate social 
organizations; in creative art expres- 
sions of increased color, grandeur, and 
ingenuity; in a heightened desire for 
personal adornment; and in pageantry 
and dramatization of a colorful and 
pictorial form. 

The units of astronomy, earth devel- 
opment, prehistoric life and early civ- 
ilization seem particularly satisfying 
in meeting these needs of fourth grad- 
ers through offering a body of desired 
information; through serving as a 
stimulus to individual creation and to 
group participation; through furnish- 
ing a suitable cultural enrichment; and 
through aiding in a greater under- 
standing of social living. 





Again We Talk Pensions 


(Continued from page 106) 


as'a rule such states have minimum 
salary regulation established by state 
requirements. 

After all, contributions under the 
proposed plan are to be looked upon 
as “a savings proposition” in the case 
of every teacher, with her contribu- 
tions drawing interest and backed by 
the credit of the state rather than 
risked to private investments. For, re- 
funds in full with proper interest are 
returned where realization from con- 
tributions cannot come through regu- 
lar or disability retirement. (See re- 
funds, No. 1 above.) 

14. Will it be necessary to readjust the 
public rate of contribution under the pro- 
posed plan as frequently as is usually the ex- 
perience under the flat-benefit, cash-dis- 
bursement system? 

The answer is most assuredly, “No.” 
If the statistical studies underlying the 
actuarial reserve system be made with 
reasonable care, only a very slight re- 
adjustment of rate of public contribu- 
tion should be expected over several 
years; in Pennsylvania the public rate 
of contribution was actually lowered a 
few years after the new plan was in- 
augurated. Illinois has had to increase 
her rate of contribution sharply at 
three different times since the enact- 
ment of our present law. 


15. How are the age limitations under the 
—_ plan to differ from those of the present 
w 


It is proposed that the minimum age 
of regular retirement shall be 60 years. 
The present minimum of 50 years 
when the expectancy of life is nearly 
17 years is inexcusably low. Also it 
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is proposed that retirement shall be 
compulsory at the end of the school 
year during which the teacher reaches 
the age of 70 years or at 70 if such 
age is attained during the summer va- 
cation.* Where the retirement allow- 
ance stands in reasonable proportion 
to salary, there can be no valid objec- 
tion to compulsory retirement at 70; 
such is the mandatory requirement in 
several of the leading states. 

16. Will the rights of the present annui- 
tants of our retirement system be fully safe- 


guarded? 

Most assuredly so. Their present 
allowances will be continued as long 
as the retirants are on the pension roll. 
Such cannot, however, be increased 
above the allowances granted at time 
of retirement on account of supreme 
court decisions. 

17. Would the new system cost more than 
the present? 

It will immediately cost more than 
the present system is costing now be- 
cause the present system is shifting on 
toward the future a considerable bur- 
den of the liability now accruing and 
for which reserves are not being ac- 
cumulated. In the long run a reserve 
system (with its interest accumula- 
tions) costs less than a cash-disburse- 
ment plan if the two plans are made 
to provide equally adequate allowances 
and benefits. 

The problem of properly financing 
the public share of contributions for 
an adequate pension system is a part 
of the general problem of state sup- 
port of schools. As long as Illinois 
remains among the most backward of 
our states in financing from state reve- 
nues a standard program of education, 
just so long will it continue to be a 
real problem to set up an adequate 
retirement system. 


*At the end of an elective term in case of a 
politically-elected member of the system. 





Keeping Schools in 


Public Favor 
(Continued from page 104) 


course plan all this and furnish the . 


information or the sources of informa- 
tion from which such talks can come. 
Of course, later in the year a speaker 
will give complete and full informa- 
tion as to local school finance and the 
relation which efficiency must bear to 
cost, not failing to compare the small 
cost of educating children with the 
cost of tobacco, of pleasure cars, of 
cosmetics, of motion pictures, race 


tracks, and golf. 
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Of course there are other topics that 
might profitably be discussed to show 
or remind the people of the advantage 
of maintaining their school system at 
the highest possible level of efficiency. 
Certainly the new in education should 
be compared with the old so that vital 
activities may not be understood as 
frills. Every meeting should find 
some way of bringing out a crowd. 
To secure an audience should be a 
matter which receives much attention 
from the best brains of teachers and 
parents. Probably some form of en- 
tertainment will be imperative. 

Dean George Herbert Betts of North- 
western University rece:tly stated that 
the average cost per pupil per day in 
the elementary schools of the nation is 
approximately fifty cents; and in the 
high schools, approximately one dol- 
lar. A school might well compare its 
own costs with these. The compari- 
son might make favorable publicity. 


What the alumni of a school do that 
is of service to community, state, or 
nation is favorable material for pub- 
licity. Young people are always at- 
tractive. They win sympathy and ap- 
proval. A group of students or an in- 
dividual student before the woman’s 
club, rotary, voters league, and like 
organizations with music, talk, or dra- 
matic skit, is bound to bring good will 
to the school. 


It will help the publicity greatly to 
have an exhibit of every pupil’s work 
at the end of the year. Every parent 
and relative likes to see Johnnie’s good 
work on exhibit. This exhibition must 
have entertaining features as well. In 
some room the glee club will be sing- 
ing. An orchestra will be playing; 
slides or motion pictures will be shown 
with a pupil lecturer. The gymnasium 
class will be on demonstration; the 
science class will show experiments. 

Thus living exhibitions and groups 
in action will accompany the papers, 
notebooks, manual training, and art, 
the sewing and the like that usually 
make up an exhibit of every pupil’s 
work. Perhaps the crowd will be too 
great if all grades are exhibited on a 
single evening, so that a division of 
grades might show on each of two or 
three evenings. 

The main thing to be stressed in 
bringing this paper to a close is that 
not the school executive or teachers 
directly, but well regarded persons out- 
side the school should rally the citi- 
zens to support their schools in these 
times of gloom and depression. 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 
School Relief 


(Continued from page 102) 


assessors, and because they spend a 
much smaller proportion of their in- 
come at the retail stores. The income 
tax would be more likely to reach the 
total tax-paying ability of the wealthy 
than would the property tax or the 
retail sales tax. 

Moreover, we should urge an income 
tax on corporations. The constitution 
would surely have to be interpreted to 
cover such a tax if the act was care- 
fully drawn. 


Furthermore, we should by all 
means urge special legislation for tax- 
ing the sale of grain futures upon the 
Board of Trade. For the past eleven 
years the average yearly sales of grain 
sold for future delivery in Chicago 
have been above 14,000,000,000 bush- 
els. A very modest rate of tax would 
realize many millions of dollars annu- 
ally. Those who are able to spec\''»\2 
are able to pay a little something 
the privilege. 

New York, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania and a few other states place a 
tax on stock certificate transfers. IIli- 
nois should do likewise. Such a tax 
like the one mentioned above could 
not justly be declared to be “a tax on 
Chicago,” simply because the tax 
would be shifted to the buyers regard- 
less of whether they resided in New 
York, California, or «)<ewhere. 

In lieu of a persoaal income tax 
with uniform rate as proposed above, 
there may be suggested a low flat-rate 
occupational tax on wage-earners, sal- 
aried-workers, and those engaged in 
professions. Such a list of occupations 
could be numbered in the hundreds. 
The constitution ought to be clear in 
permitting such a scheme for the 
raising of revenues. 

Likewise, consideration could well 
be given to the field of selective sales 
taxes on tobacco, luxuries, etc.; to 
licenses; and to various privileges. In- 
deed, the sources of legitimate reve- 
nues in Illinois have by no means been 
exhausted. 

The overload of taxes on real estate 
—the virtual breakdown of some of 
our important governmental functions 
—the blight being cast upon the fu- 
ture generation by inadequate educa- 
tional facilities—the continued failure 
of the “powers” that direct state ad- 
ministrative affairs to make any notice- 
able headway in revenue reforms over 


a long period of years—the pitiful rec- 
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i . - a Me 
’ REHEARSE 

To Harrow Again 
The farmer, after plowing his field, goes 
over it with a harrow to b up the 
clods and level the ground. Sometimes, 
in order to make the field still smooth- 
er, he harrows it over again. 
Old French Aerce meant “a harrow,” 
bercier“to harrow,” and rebercier “to har- 
row over again,” borrowed in Middle 
English as rebercen, Modern English re- 
hearse. Now we rebearse, not the plowed 
field, but a speech, a play, or the like. 


There are thousands of such stories about the 
origins of English words in 
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CIVIL SERVICE 
$1,260 to $3,300 a Year 
Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advan- 
tage because of their training and education. 
Many early examinations expected. These have 
big pay, hours and rleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. T2438, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of Government 
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ord Illinois has long maintained 
through failure of the state to guaran- 
tee all children good educational op- 
portunities—these justify a mass move- 
ment by our citizens to demand that 
our democratic ideals and institutions 
be defended and that our necessary 
governmental functions be adequately 
supported. It is only just to compel 
those who are able to support govern- 
ment to begin at once to shoulder their 
duty and like true citizens help govern- 
ment to carry on. 





Why The Junior 
High School? 


(Continued from page 100) 


upper grades of the elementary school. 
They corrected one of the worst mis- 
takes ever made in the organization of 
the schools of this country. 

The state of Illinois has been back- 
ward in the adoption of junior high 
schools. The fact that in many parts 
of this state high schools and elemen- 
tary schools are under separate boards 
of control has made it difficult to re- 
late the work of the seventh and eighth 
grades to the work of the ninth grade. 

Furthermore, the state department 
of education of Illinois, because of its 
devotion to the separate high school 
and especially because of its willing- 
ness to continue the abnormally large 
number of small elementary-school dis- 
tricts, has never been favorable to the 
organization of junior high schools. 
Various attempts to secure legislation 
that would promote the junior high 
school movement in this state have 
failed. The result is that Illinois is 
behind the rest of the country in the 
organization of junior high schools. 

There can be no doubt that the fu- 
ture will see a strengthening of the 
tendency to complete rudimentary ed- 
ucation in six years and to open oppor- 
tunities for advanced education to 
children twelve years of age. The so- 
called Hadow report in England em- 
phasizes the desirability of beginning 
secondary education at the age of 
11+. The Germans have made the 
fundamental school in their new sys- 
tem a four-year school, providing in- 
struction for children from six to ten 
years of age. These recent movements 
toward reorganization in foreign 
school systems reinforce the conclu- 
sion that there is no justification in a 
well-conducted educational system for 
eight years devoted to elementary 
schooling. 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


The Impending School Crisis 


in Southern Illinois 
(Continued from page 99) 

have been required to teach more 
classes per day. The West Frankfort 
High School operated two years ago 
with 38 teachers for an enrollment of 
1093. This year the school is attempt- 
ing to operate with 27 teachers for an 
enrollment of 1147. This is a student- 
teacher ratio of forty to one which, so 
far as we have been able to determine, 
is the largest student-teacher ratio in 
any high school in the State. In Ben- 
ton, the teaching staff has been cut 
from 35 teachers for 738 students in 
1929 to 26 teachers for 870 students 
in 1933. In Johnston City, the teach- 
ing staff has been cut from 17 teachers 
for 250 pupils in 1925 to 14 teachers 
for 500 pupils in 1933. Many other 
instances of teacher shortage could be 
pointed out in the high schools of 
Southern Illinois. In keeping with 
these curtailments of teaching staffs 
and curriculum offerings the expendi- 
ture for necessary school supplies has 
been cut to such a minimum as to ac- 
tually impair the efficient maintenance 
of the schools. 

More important, however, than all 
of the factors named above is the 
teacher element. It goes without argu- 
ment that no teacher can give efficient 
service to a school without a sufficient 
financial income to furnish at least the 
necessities of life. Many districts that 
are still paying their salaries in cash 
have cut their teachers’ salaries to a 
bare subsistence wage, if indeed they 
aré that. In other districts, teachers 
have had no cash payments for years. 
In the Herrin Elementary District and 
in the Zeigler High School District no 
cash payments have been made to the 
teachers since 1930. In Benton, 
Illinois, teachers are holding orders 
three years old and are now carrying 
them into the fourth year. Benton 
teachers received last year a partial 
payment of $20.00 per month for 12 
months and were forced to carry or- 
ders for the remainder of their salaries. 
No teacher with dependents and no 
single teacher with obligations for 
board and room can possibly live on 
an income of $240 a year, and certain- 
ly could not even think of any attempt 
to improve himself professionally. 

The situation has been endurable, 
however, so long as teachers could 
trade their orders for the necessities of 
life such as food, clothing and rent. 
The public utilities have never ac- 
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cepted teachers’ warrants. (In John- 
ston City some teachers have been 
forced to have their electricity cut off 
and are thrown back into the gener- 
ation of the kerosene lamp.) As these 
teachers’ orders cease to be negotiable, 
however, the situation becomes im- 
possible for the teacher. The only re- 
course then, is to accept huge discounts 
on his orders in order to get cash to 
meet these necessary expenses. 

In Franklin County recently one 
teacher was forced to trade a $125.00 
school order for $25.00 worth of 
groceries. Another teacher was faced 
with the emergency of paying doctor 
bills and found that his orders were 
not acceptable and since that time has 
been receiving demands from his 
physician for a cash payment of his 
bill. Still another Franklin County 
teacher, faced with the emergency of 
funeral expenses, f und that his orders 
were not acceptable for funeral serv- 
ices rendered. In the last two instances 
these men were principals held in high 
esteem by their community because of 
long years of service well rendered. 
Still another instance in Franklin 
County may be cited where a teacher 
was forced to borrow a small amount 
of money from the school activity 
fund at ten o’clock one morning in 
order that food might be purchased for 
the noon day table. 

Conditions are no better in William- 
son County. I have already cited the 
instance of teachers using kerosene 
lamps. One teacher in Williamson 
County traded a $135.00 school order 
for $12.00 worth of dental work. An- 
other teacher of Williamson County 
has been forced to go to the Red Cross 
for shoes because she has had no 
money with which to buy them. Her 
orders were not negotiable and she 
was not eligible for state relief since 
she was employed. 

No two of these illustrations have 
been drawn from the same town so 
that it will be immediately evident that 
such conditions are not restricted to a 
single district but are widespread over 
Southern Illinois and particularly in 
Franklin and Williamson Counties. 
Without a living legal-tender wage 
there can be no teachers and without 
teachers there can be no schools. The 
emergency has reached the stage of a 
crisis and if the State’s guarantee of a 
free public education for every boy 
and girl is to be fulfilled, immediate 


relief must come from some source. 














